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abstract 



WESTERN EUROPEAN STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES 



by 

Stephen Blank 



This is an examination of Western European Studies In the United 
States. It rests on analyses of research on Western Europe, based pri- 
marily on a survey of dissertation research on Western Europe In the 
social sciences earned on in the second half of the 1960s; of programs 
and organizations oa both the campus and national levels which deal with 
Western Europe; of Western European language training for non-languape 
specialists : and of library resources on Western Europe * 

The examination reveals that, by the 1960s at least, the conven- 
tional wisdom about the relative scale of interest in and research on 
Western Europe in American higher education, particularly in the social 
sciences, had ceased to be accurate. Although the scope of "background" 
resources on Western Europe remained extensive throughout the educational 
system, research in the social sciences on Western Europe was being 
carried out on a scale not at all greater than that on other areas of the 
world. The data on research and programs clearly indicate that the 
"Eurocentric" character of American higher education has been sharply 
diluted. 

Our study suggests that there has been a revival of Interest in 
Western Europe among American scholars in recent years, particularly at 
the frontiers of research in the social sciences, b»:t that the infra- 
structure which supports this renewed Interest remains extremely fragile. 



Preface 



After a substantial period of time during which American social 
scientists directed their attention primarily to other parts of the world, 
interests in Western Europe began to enjoy a modest resurgence ?.n the 
middle 1960s. Senior scholars who had worked in recent years in the non- 
Western areas of the world or had been concerned exclusivr Ty with the 
United States developed new research interests in Western Europe; more 
graduate students designed dissertation topics dealing with this area; 
and a number of institutions, designed to support scholarly interests in 
Western Europe, were created at this time. 

At the end of 1969, a group of professors from several major uni- 
versities with substantial interests in Western Europe met to discuss ways 
in which these and other institutions could more effectively coordinate 
the growing Interests in Western Europe in order to improve the quality 
of research and training, avoid duplication of efforts, and promote col- 
laboration with European scholars and institutions. These discussions 
led in the spring of 1970 to the formation of the Council for European 
Studies as a center of information and coordination which links several 
of the major campus Western European studies programs and other institu- 
tions and organizations in this country and in Europe which shared 
interests relating to the study of contemporary Western European society 
and politics. 



Early in 1972, the Council for European Studies, in cooperation ■ .h the 
Institute of International Studies of the U. S. Office of Education, initiated 
a study to learn more about the revival of interest in Western European society 
and politics. The study was designed and directed by Stephen Blank, Executive 
Director of the Council for European Studies. Robin Jones, Arlene Apfel, and 
Linda Kroll all aided in the development of the project and undertook particu- 
lar responsibility for the survey of dissertations and journal articles. The 
University Center for International Studies provided assistance throughout the 
project. Carl Beck, Director of the Center, and Richard Lamb.a-t gave encourage- 
ment and advice. Kendall Stanley prepared the final version ot the report. 
Despite this array of support, there are bound to be mistakes, c issions and 
failures of critical judgement for which the author, alas, mubt cake sole res- 
ponsibility. 

University of Pittsburgh 
September, 197 A 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 
I 

Liberal education In America, as in Europe, was organized tradi- 
tionally around the study of the classics. Students were taught the 
languages, history and culture of Greece and Rome. In more recent times, 
modem European languages replaced Greek and Latin as the core content of 
higher education. Even as academic interests widened beyond these tradi- 
tional subjects, however, European backgrounds and content remained sub- 
stantial. The social sciences were heavily influenced by European 
scholars and interests, and much scholarly labor was directed to studying 
the differences between European and American political, economic, and 
social institutions and behavior. Europe was much less of an "inter- 
national dimension" in higher education, than an Integra] part of a pre- 
vailing Western parochialism which saw little need to look at the wider 
world. 

The Eurocentric character of American higher education persisted 
well into the World War II era. Coirrses on "world history" eae. on the 
"history of civilization", standard freshman fare, focused on European 
history and on the development of Western (that is. Western European) 
culture and civilization. Art, music and literature courses all relied 
heavily, if not exclusively, on Western sources, and undergraduates were 
normally required to acquire at least a minimum facility with a foreign 
language— inevitably a Western European langauge. The occasional course 
in religion, philosophy or history provided a rare view of the non-Western 
world. Thus, with little exaggeration, a liberal arts education night 
until quite recently be described — in more contemporary terms — as a 
Western European "area studies" program. 



Scholarly research continued to be strongly influenced by traditional 
European Interests and commitments. Even after World War II, "foreign" and 
"international" studies referred almost invariably to Western Europe and US- 
European relations, and frameworks of analysis throughout the social sciences 
continued to be developed in light of the familiar history and experience of 
Western Europe and North America, 

These patterns of education, training, and research have changed 
enormously in the past generation, however. Tlie great expansion of interest 
in the non-Western world which began^in the years after 19/ ^ significantly 
altered patterns of international research in many fields (and particularly 
In the social sciences) and has had increasingly wide effects on training 
and education, not only at the graduate and undergraduate levels, but in 
elementary and secondary schools as well. 

The nation's wartime experiences, the postwar formation of new nations 
in Africa and Asia, and the rise of the Cold War all contributed to an un- 
heard of demand for expertise on those parts of the world which had scarcely 
been studied in the past, or had been studied only in terms of classic civil- 
izations, cultures and languages. The American academic community was well- 
prepared to respond to these new demands. Many academics had spent their war 
in far-off places and were eager to deepen their knowledge of them at home. 
The pre-war experience of the crisis of Western democracy had encouraged 
interests not only in the new politics and society of authoritarian regimes, 
but in wider questions of social and political change and in the social 
forces rather than the legal rules which governed socie::y and politics.^ 
The post-war movement in the non-Western world represented not only a rejection 
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of the Eurocentric past, but, more positively, it demonstrated efforts 
to overcome institutional, legal and historical biases which had been 
associated with the European tradition.^ The frontiers of research and the 
arenas of conceptual innovation shifted rapidly to the non-Western areas of 
the world. 

This change in research perspectives was accompanied by efforts to co- 
ordinate the activities of scholars interested in these areas, to mobilise 
resources to support their investigations, and to train new cadres of students 
to take up their interests. Private foundations and, eventually, the federal 
government supplemented growing commitments of university funds to develop a 
new infrastructure of national and campus organizations. Thus was created 
what must be one of the most remarkable achievements in higher education in 
this country (outside the natural sciences, at any rate), "area studies.""' 
These scholars who stressed interests in the non-Western world as a means of 
generating "genuine theoretical advances"^ and those who labored here and in 
the field to create the ediface of area studies did not always sleep well to- 
gether. Yet» between them, they have impressively altered the nature of research 
and training not only in the social sciences, but throughout the university. 

The shift in research frontiers and the development of a new infra- 
structure to coordinate and consolidate the work of the researchers and to en- 
sure the flow of trained younger specialists was quickly followed by a growing 
concern with the "diffusion" of area and international studies. That is, 
educators and scholars stressed the need to diffuse the impact of non-Western 
area studies throughout the educational system in order to overcome its basic 
Western parochialism. The development of an "international dimension"— which 
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meant studies havinr to do with the non-Western or developing areas of the 
world — would liberate schools and colleges "from their narrow preoccupation t^ith 
Western civilization in order that less provincial and more competent citizens 
and leaders might be developed in the future."^ 

In the twenty years which followed the close of the Second World War. 
a series of parallel and reinforcing developments— which involved efforts 
which had now become of great national importance, the creation of new 
centers of esqiertise on these areas, a dramatic conceptual revolution in 
many fields of inquiry, and a growing determination to overcome what was 
now viewed as the traditional parochialism of American education — exerted 
a revolutionary force throughout the system of education In this country. 
It Is not difficult to find fault with much of what was undertaken and 
accomplished in what now seems a long-ago time, particularly when the 
ground on which so much of this structure stands has now subsided so 
badly. But the value of the great expansion of non-Western Interests and 
the creation of area studies scarcely needs to be defended. What we pro- 
pose Is not to criticize these developments, but to call attention to one 
result which Is frequently overlooked— that is, the impact on academic 
interest and studies on Western Europe. In a notable article entitled, 
"New Horizons for Comparative Politics," Dankwart Rustow analyzed the grow- 
ing Interest in the non-Western world in Political Science. "Not long ago," 
he wrote, "Western man ruled the world; today he studies It." Rustow might 
have added, however, that there was danger that no one would now study 
Veetem man. 



The impact of non-Western studies on more traditional European 
Interests has differed significantly from discipline to discipline, and the 
nature of the ijnpacL has changed over tine as the waves generated by the 
initial "revolution" have radiated out more or less slowly through the 
entire educational systeir. Interests in History on Vestem Europe, for 
CKaiaple, have declined slowly as interests in the non-Uestem areas of the 
world have grown; in Political Science, the decUne was far more precipi- 
tate. Universities, like other great bureaucracies, change slowly, but 
once the notion of change has been established, momentum builds enormously. 
The point Is that there has been a continuing and substantial decline of 
Interest in Vestem Furope throughout American colleges and universities 
since World V7ar II— initially (and most severely) at the frontiers or social 
science research; then (with increasing severity) in the recruitment and 
training of graduate students; and (somewhat more slowly) throughout the 
entire liberal arts curriculum. New frontiers of research shifted away 
from Western Europe; resources were mobilized to support new research 
efforts and to train younger scholars to be specialists on the non-Western 
world. Existing resources followed new interests in the less toown areas 
of the world and new resources—specifically, those created by the National 
Defense Education Act— specifically excluded Western Europe. As research 
was translated into books and articles and finally into texts, the content 
of training programs and courses changed, adapting to new materials and 
responding to new needs. The impact of non-Western Interests was felt 
strongly outside of the social sciences. The apparatus of technical assis- 
tance created an entirely new dimension in many universities (although. 



interestingly enough, not usually in those with strong area studies pro- 
gratns). More significantly in the longer run. the whole broad range of 
courses within the liberal arts curriculum soon ceased to rely upon tradi- 
tional Western sources and became much more oriented tc che con-Uestem 
world . 

By the middle of the 1960s, however, there was evidence of a revival 
of interest in Western Europe centering, in particular, in certain sectors 
of the social sciences. Once again— as had been the case twenty years 
earlier—national needs for expertise were paralleled by changing patterns 
of conceptualization and analysis along the frontiers of research. One of 
the most interesting aspects of this part of our story is the deep ambiva- 
lence which was aroused in many senior scholars by efforts to create some 
sort of institutional base or framework to encourage and support these 
vldening interests in Western Europe. Those scholars in Political Science 
or Sociology, for example, who work on I7estem European topics are far 
more likely than their colleagues ^.ith interests in the non-Western areas 
of the world to view themselves in "disciplinary-general" rather than 
"area" terms. ^ 

From the very beginning, the development of European studies was 
fundamentally influenced by two different and, at least initially, opposing 
commitments. On the one hand, those scholars involved in research on 
Western Europe sought to imitate non-Western area studies insofar as this 
meant the mobilization of specifically designated funds. Independent of 
normal departmental and university channels, to support research and training 
on Western Europe. Yet. on the other hand, they wanted to avoid creating 
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a new Western European "area studies" entity. Th&se issues were bound up 
with other questions of whether there was— or should be— a "specialization" 
In European studies or who— if there were any— such specialists might be,^ 
The dilemma was resolved, however, and the answer provided the structure 
for the rather unique character European studies has developed during the 
past five years. It was also an answer which, given the prevailing temper 
of the moment, contributed heavily to the success (or at least relative 
success) enjoyed by this enterprise. 

Before looking in more detail at the revival of interest in 
Western Europe, it is useful to deal with the more basic question of its 
intellectual roots. Several reasons were particularly important in the 
reorientation of research interests back to Western Europe. 

1. Recent nolitical events 

The reemergence of Western Europe as a malor power, particularly 
in the world economy, the continued growth of the European Community in 
the early 1960s, and the emerging East-West detente all created demands 
for a larger pool of expertise on Western Europe in this country. As 
early as the mid-1960s, a number of scholars, government officials and 
foundation officers, all with interests in Western Europe, began to 
discuss ways of stimulating more research on Western European society 
and politics in American universities and increasing the number of grad- 
uate students developing expertise on the area. They shared the belief 
that Americans were becoming increasingly out of touch with developments 
in Western Europe, and that the gap of understanding between the two 
sides of the Atlantic was in danger of becoming insurmountable. 
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2* Europe offers the most Irtportant long-tern case study of 
econorolc and political modernization and development 

Many of the critical Issues examined by American social scientists 
in the past decade have dealt with processes of oodemization and develop- 
ment. Social scientists began to study the non-Western areas of the world 
in an effort to taove beyond the descriptive approaches that had character- 
ized research on Western Europe. They sought to apply more rigorous scien- 
tific standards to their work and to develop a general theory of political 
and social change. Increasingly, however, intellectual difficulties 
involved in the formulation of a general theory and the practical problems 
of inadequate data to support more rigorous approaches encouraged a notable 
"return to Europe" by scholars Interested in processes of modernization and 
development. Theoretical and methodological Innovations associated with 
the earlier movement away from Western Europe can be most effectively tested 

Q 

and expanded, it appeared, within the European context. Furthermore, 
the availability of long-term longitudinal public records and an unparal- 
led richness of social scientific and historical research, plus a rapidly 
expanding and increasingly sophisticated European social science commun- 
ity made Western Europe an especially attractive research site. 

3. Europe provides the best laboratory for studying problems associated 
with the futur e development of advanced industrial societies . 

To an increasing extent, the advanced industrial nations of Western 

Europe and North America are coming to share basic structural similarities 

as a consequence of economic, social, political, and technological develop- 
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nent. Numerous problems of national policy— the control of the economy, 
social velfarc, the envlroncent and energy — are coimuon to many of these 
nations. Past experiences can best be systematically compared and evalu- 
ated, and future options explored and tested, In a context of the vldcst 
array of relevant national settings. Furthermore, many policy dllcmas of 
worldwide Import— from population to pollution— demand collaborative study 
and problem solving among the countries of North America and Western Europe, 
which in many cases arc the only ones in a position to propose and Implement 
solutions. 

Another, although somewhat different reason, also helped revive 
interest Jn Tfestern Europe among American scholars: 

^« The devnXorirent of the European scholarJy ccmmunity 

By the 1960s, the European scholarly community was expanding rapidly 
and becoming far more International in its interests— both within Europe 
and in the rest of the world. At the same time, the quality of European 
scholarship in certain areas, particularly in the social sciences, which had 
lagged behind American development, now appeared to equal much of the best 
in American social science. American scholars would continue to be able to 
offer much to their colleagues in Europe, especially in terns of modem 
social science methodology, but It was becoming clear that Europeans would 
have much to teach Americans as well. It could no longer be assumed that 
Europeans would continue to be passive followers and imitators of American 
techniques, or that communication between Americans and Europeans would 
continue to take place on American terms. 
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Renewed Interest In Western Europe was expressed through several 
Institutional settings. A number of new pronratr.s were established In the 
middle 1960s, tnalnly with financial support fron the European and Inter- 
national Division of The Ford Foundation. A Western European division of 
the Forelpn Area Fellowship Program was set up in 1964 to fund dissertation 
research in Western Europe. Western European studies programs were estab- 
lished at several major Aiaerlcan universities between 1966 and 1970 and, 
in the spring of 1970, the Council for European Studies was formed as an 
Information and coordination center. 

Thus, from the middle 1960s, self-conscious efforts were made for 
the first time to bring together a variety of resources — financial, insti- 
tutional and Intellectual — to encourage greater interests, primarily among 
American social scientists, in contemporary Western European society and 
politics. The new FAFP program provided support for dissertation research 
in Western Europe , and the Council for European Studies initiated a number 
of programs to encourage graduate students to develop research interests on 
European topics, the most important of which was its Prc-Dissertatlon 
Fellowship Program which provided pre-diseertation field experience specif- 
ically for the purpose of developing and testing potential dissertation 
topics. CES, together with various campus European studies programs, 
explored ways of bringing more European scholars to the United States and 
jointly sponsored bibliographic and information projects. Substantially 
more resources wrre made available for research on and in Western Europe, 
although, increasingly, more traditional research interests on Western 
Europe were replaced by a new enthusiasm for more policy-oriented research 
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on "coiamoia problems" of advanced industrial societies. For the first tiine 
(and the only time until the Japanese followed suit) , European resources 
supported American reseairch and training efforts. Germany, in particular, 
made extensive contributions to institutions in the United States with 
interests in Western Europe, includlns CES and several campus pronrams. 
Most impressive of all, the German government, to commemorate the 25th 
anniversary of the Marshall Plan, made availao'.e some 150 million Dcutsch- 
marks to establish a new foiondation, the German Marshall Fund of the United 
States, explicitly devoted to contributing "to the better understanding 

resolution of significant, contemporary or emerging common problems of 

\ 9 
advanced societies." 
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II 

We were unable to utili?:e Individual nuesLionnaires as a source of data 
for the study, as Lambert and Rosenau had done in earlier surveys of area and 
international studies, because there was no way to determine a target popula- 
tion of "European specialists." There is no membership organization of 
"Europeanists". Indeed, we shall see that deep ambivalence regarding the 
notion of a European area specialisation is a consistent characteristic of 
European studies in almost every discipline we examined. 

Instead of individual questionnaires, other means were employed to 
develop a data base for this study. A series of visits were made by the prin- 
cipal investigator to campus European studies programs, and a library project 
was undertaken by Erwin Welsch, Social Studies Librarian of the Memorial 
Library, University of Wisconsin. Most importantly, in an attempt to develop 
some quantitative indicators of the level and content of interest in Western 
Europe among American scholars, two surveys were initiated — of completed 
dissertations and of mainstream journals. 

We hoped that the survey of journals and dissertations would provide 
solid evidence of increased interest in Western Europe in several disciplines 
of the social sciences. Unfortunately, as we shall sec in Chapter 2, our 
findings are not conclusive. In Political Science, where the impact of non- 
VJestem interests and, later, of Western European interests had been the 
strongest and most visible in terms of dissertation research, the number of 
dissertations completed on Western European topics increased substantially 
at the end of the 1960s and in the early 1970s. But, although the numerical 
increase was impressive (i.e., from 28 completed dissertations in 1967 to 41 
in 1969 and 55 in 1971), the percentage of Western European dissertations, 
among all those written, remained stable. Of course, given the time involved 
in completing dissertations, the data which we collected for, say, 1971, 
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reflect choices of dissertation topics made by graduate students no later than 
1965 or 1966, At this point, the "revival" had scarcely begun, and we should 
anticipate much greater numbers of dissertations in the next few years. In 
other disciplines in the social sciences, evidence of renev^ed interest on 
Western Europe — in terms of completed dissertations at any rate~is less 
evident. Still, it is clear that far more sociologists, economists and 
anthropologists, for example, are currently developing new interests in 
Western Europe, although it remains questionable whether these interests will 
in fact translate themselves into actual research. Obviously, given the much 
slower response rates in these disciplines to new, non-American interests 
and the lag--time for even; dissertation research to emerge in complete forms, 
it is too early to tell how much new research on Western Europe there will be 
in, say, the next five years. 

It must be emphasized, however, that, in any case, the extent of 
the revival of interest in Western Europe remains modest, especially when 
compared to the impact made by non-Western studies ten or fifteen years ago. 
Indeed, as we shall see below, the impact of non-Western interests on pat- 
terns of dissertation research was just reaching its peak by the end of the 
1960s, No sense of national purpose, similar to that which motivated the 
post-Sputnik surge of support for training in the natural sciences or the 
early National Defense Act programs, has been associated with efforts to 
improve our understanding of contemporary Western European society and 
politics. Indeed, these efforts come precisely at a time when public inter- 
est in Europe is declining. 

The institutions which have supported much of the recent 
scholarly activity on Western Europe are especially vulnerable. The 
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shortage of resources for international studies which began in 
the late 1960s has been limeasurably worsened as the general crisis of 
funding for higher education has grovm ir.ore aad more serious, Prograias 
dealing with Uestem Europe, almost always the most recent creations, seem 
always to be the weakest. Between 1964 and 1971, the Ford Foundation vas 
the sole source of funds for almost all of the new initiatives on Western 
Europe—the Western European progran of the FAFP, the campus European 
studies programs, and the Council for European Studies. Western European 
programs were specifically excluded from the major source of external funds 
for campus area studies programs. NDEA Title VI. (To be accurate, one of 
the 102 CTEA Title VI programs was on Kcstem Europe— the llorihwestem 
European Language and Area Studies Program at the University of Minnesota.) 
KDEA restrictions were marginally relaxed with repard to programs dealing 
vlth restern Europe in the early 197C8, particularly in the new "problem or 
toplc-orlented" programs in international studies at the graduate level. 
In 1973, a Western European Studies Center, sponsored Jointly by Columbia 
University and the Graduate Center of City University of New York, vras 
funded by TOEA Title VI in a new round of awards for international studies 
for centers. But federal funds were minimal and increasingly insecure, and 
by this time, the Ford Foundation had almost ceased to provide support for 
the programs, other than FAFP, which had been created earlier. The German 
Marshall Fund of the United States began operations in mid-1973. Early 
hopes that a major portion of the new Fundus resources would be devoted to 
strengthening European studies in this country were disappointed, however, 
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as other objectivcts were given a more pronlnent place j.n the orgsnlratioti»s 
program. By the middle of 1974, much of the lltaited Infrastructure of 
European studies vhich had come Into existence during the past 10 years 
was in danger of collapse. 

The extent of the revival of l^iterest in Western Europe anong Ameri- 
can social scientists and the scale of the institutionalization of European 
studies vas also modest when ccnparcd to the very Inrgc but verj' diffuse 
resources in our colleges and universities which bear upon Western Turopc. 
Tliesc institutions possess an cnonr.ous ftnd expensive apparatus of courses, 
programs and departments which are concerned in one way or another with 
Uestem Europe, including language and literature departments, history 
programs, and great library holdings. r>ut r.ost of these resources are so 
locked into existing structures znd coiaDitir.ents that they arc unable to 
support new interests and activities. Thus, the problem European studies 
has faced, in terms of the creation and mobilization of resources, differs 
from that which confronted the non-Uestem studies programs— to develop 
resources where none previously existed to support rcscnrch ?.nd training 
on parts of the world that had been rarely or never studied in the past. 
For Western European studies, the problem has been rather one of concen- 
tration and coordination, of developing a more systematic approach to 
European studies through which existing resources can be more effectively 
utilized. It is surely open to doubt that this is a less difficult problem 
to solve than the creation of entirely new resources. One consistent theme 
which emerged throughout this study, therefore, was the imbalance between 
large but diffuse and Iranobile resources on Western Europe in our universities 
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and a very sr^ll quantity of resources which are mobile and flexible eno«2h 
to support new scholarly Interests and coirjnitments on Western Europe. 

Another end perhaps still taorc serious problem Is rapidly approaching, 
however— the disintegration of this very capital structure, vmile attention 
has been focused pricarily on discovering vays in vhich existing resources 
on i:cstem Europe can be more effectively mobilized for newer purposes, we 
have tended not to see that the capital itself is rapidly eroding. The 
scholars who took the lead in developing new prograr^s on Vrestem Europe in 
the nlddle 1960s assumed that there would be a constant— and increasing-- 
flow of students at the graduate level with interests in Ues:em Europe, 
who had already acquired through their undergraduate education basic Intel- 
lectual backgrounds on IJestern Europe. 'Jliey assumed, that is, that the 
major task was to stimulate students and faculty to develop new rescgrch 
interests on Western Europe; they die? not suspect that tbece students (and 
faculty) would not have adequate training and background to undertake this 
research. Although it would be necessary, for example, to make it possible 
for some of dien to Improve their language skills, or to provide sorje basic 
pre-field work orientation, it was never expected that students might have 
no prior European language training or background in European history and 
culture. Yet, while research frontiers have shifted back towards VJeetem 
Europe, the main impact of the "non-Ucetem revolution" is just being felt 
thioughout our undergraduate progriur^ cind even In elementary and secondary 
education. V!hat is taking place Is the consistent replacement of courses 
and course contact dealing with Vrcstern Europe with those focusing on other 
areas of the world, 
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Thus, just at the lime when resources to support a significant al- 
though limited revival of Interest in research on Western European topics 
fire Increasingly insecure, a new task seems to loom ahead— to find new 
ways to revive interest in Western Kurope throughout our educational sys- 
tem. Just when, at the research Jevel, we erophasiac the c.omraonallty of 
problems which face the advanced nations of North America tnd Western 
Europe. Furope, in ten«s of its languages, culture and history, is becom- 
ing an exotic area of the world to our students. 
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Chapter II 
RESEARCH ON WESTERN EUROPE 



1. Introduction 

One of the primary objectives of this study was to evaluate 
current Interest In Western Europe In the social sciences. We attempted 
to deal with two general Issues: In the first place, we wanted to deter- 
mine the level of Interest In Western Europe relative to that In other 
world areas, and how this pattern of Interest was changing over time; second, 
we wanted to know more about the content of current research Interests on 
Western European society and politics. 

The sections of this chapter which follow, on History, Political 
Science, Economics, Anthropology, and Geography, deal with both of these 
Issues. Two Indicators were utilized to determine levels of Interest. We 
relied upon completed dissertations as the best available Indicator of 
Interest in Western Europe and then attempted, where practical, to check 
our findings against another indicator, articles published in "mainstream" 
professional journals. In each case, dissertations and journal articles 
were categorized by world area (or as having no area base) . Wherever pos- 
sible, data from a broad time base has been utilized to indicate trends 
over time. 

It must be underlined that these data indicate active Interest in 
Western Europe. Interest must have been translated, therefore, into com- 
pleted research before it could be included in our calculations. It is 
likely, of course, that if another definition of Interest had been adopted- 
one based for example on scholars' self-evaluation~we would have found 
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nuch higher levels of interest. But our goal was to detenalne a more 
specific notion of the level of Interest as actually expressed in research. 

It would have been useful if we could have examined lists of 
research grants made by various foundations and the government, and cate- 
gorized these data by world area. Unfortunately, data are not readily 
available, and we were limited to the more easily obtained data on dis- 
sertations and Journal articles. 

Lists of completed dissertations were obtained from the various 
professional associations. The lists were certainly Imperfect. Perhaps 
our first lesson when undertaking this project was that professional asso- 
ciations (at least academic professional associations) seem to resist per- 
forming these administrative functions which one, naively, might assume 
they would do as a matter of course. Understandably— at least from a less 
Innocent perspective — the staffeof these associations stress the content 
and academic side of their activities. After all, we all would prefer to 
run Innovative programs and to open up new research frontiers than to 
compile lists of dissertations. The result, however, is that remarkably 
little is known about some very important matters. We could not find, 
for example, which universities are the main producers of dissertations in 
various disciplines, nor has anyone so far as we could tell ever seriously 
examined the number of dissertations produced each year or the content of 
these dissertations. (Actually, this isn*t quite true. The decline in 
available jobs and the contlnutd increase in dissertations has led 
several associations to become much more conscious of these matters. But 
the process is just beginning.) We are certain, therefore, that these data 
have omissions. But we are also confident, given the very large numbers 
involved, that the data do provide an accurate image of dissertation research. 
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We also had some difficulty identifying "mainstream" journals. 
In the end, ve relied heavily upon the advice of the professional associ- I 
ations and of friends at the University of Pittsburgh. Because of the 
Individual idiosyncrasies of the editors of journals and the propensity 
of groups of scholars interested in non-Western areas to form their own 
journals, these data proved to be less interesting and less solid as 
evidence. We tended, therefore, to use the journal statistics as a check 
against our findings based on dissertations. 

After this first categorization of dissertations and journal artl- 
cles by world area, we examined those dealing with Western Europe in more ' 
detail. We were particularly interested in the distribution by time 
period and by country studied. We also did rough analyses of content — 
rougher in the case of dissertations, since we utilized only titles, and 
more complete with the journal articles. 

This analysis was carried out for History, Political Science, 
Economics, Anthropology and Geography. Sociology, however, posed partic- 
ular problems. Data on completed dissertations were not available and 

i 

we could get no agreement on mainstream journals* Instead a survey of 
American sociologists with known interests in Western Europe which had 
been recently carried out by C£S was utilized as a data base. The format 
of the section of this report on Sociology, therefore, is different from 
the others. 
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2. HISTORY 

In each of the other disciplines surveyed, Western Europe was much 
leas important as a focus of research interest than in History. In History, 
however. Western Europe has been the most important area of interest (and 
perhaps the only area of interest) throughout much of the life of the dis- 
cipline in this country, and remains a major research interest today. 

Historians in America acquired only gradually an interest in the 
history of their own country which equalled their interest in the history 
of Europe. Today, American history is the largest subfield of the disci- 
pline, accounting throughout the 1960s for more than 45% of all disserta- 
tions. There has been a notable recent increase of Interest in other 
world areas in History as in other disciplines. About 12% of the disser- 
tations in progress or completed between 1961 and 1964 dealt with Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and the ITear East. By 1971, 15% of the completed 
dissertations were on these areas. 

But History in the United States is still remarkably E rocentric. 
"Ancient" history almost always refers to Greece and Rome, rather than to 
ancient societies in the Middle East, India or China; "Medievel" history 
means Europe, too. Formal language requirements are still usually, if no 
longer inevitably, European — i.e., French, German, perhaps Spanish or 
Italian, but rarely non-European. Europe is the second largest area for 
dissertation research in History. About 30% of all dissertations com- 
pleted in the 19608 deal with Europe, from the time of the Greeks and 
Romans until the preser*:. (See TABLE 2/1. DISSERTATIONS IN HISTORY BY 
WORLD AR2A, 1961-64 AND 1967 THROUGH 1971.) 
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In Table 2/2, dissertations on Uestem Exirope are broken down by 
tine period. Considerably more than 602 of these dissertations deal with 
the period from the rise of Modem Europe through the end of the nine- 
teenth century (that is, almost 20% of all dissertations), and in most 
years the greatest number of dissertations were written on the "nineteenth 
century"— from Waterloo to the outbreak of Tlorld War I. 

Few dissertations are now written on Ancient European history (on 

. « V seems to be 

Greece and Rome), although there a steady flow of medievalists. Dis- 
sertations on contemporary Western Europe, from 1914 to the present, 
average about 20% of the European dissertations, or about 6% of all dls- 
8ertatlci\s la History. 

Most historians whose primary field of Interest is l-Testom Europe 
are Icentlfied .• in highly nationalized 

and perlodlzed categories— nineteenth century German historians, eight- 
eenth century British historians, or seventeenth century French histori- 
ans, for example. Courses and graduate training follow the same 
formalized patterns. There seem to be few incentives for research which 
crosses boundaries between nations and time-periods. Indeed, at the dis- 
sertation level, there is a particular reluctance to do this because of 
thenatldialized and perlodlzed qualifications for most university jobs. 
Similarly, there is a reluctance for historians to Identify their 
Interests as "contemporary" — the twentieth century — unless, as we shall 
see, the subject of their work has the built-in and guaranteed signifi- 
cance of "Great Ken and Great Evsnts." (see TAfJLE 2/2. DISSERTATIONS 
IN HISTCRY ON WESTERN EUROPE, 1961-64 MTO 1967 THROUGH 1971.) 

Our survey of articles from major scholarly journals in History 
produced similar findings. The United States and Western Europe are by 
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far the primary world areas of Interest, and account for more than two- 
thirds of all of the articles In the journals during the entire period 
surveyed. Tlie percentage of articles on Western Europe remains roughly 
stable through the periods covered, vhlle those on the United States 
decrease from an average of 41% of the total In 19A8-49 to 31% in 1970- 
71. At the sane time, articles on Africa, Asia, Latin America and the 
Near East increased from 7% to 17% of the total. ( See TABLE 2/3. 
JOUSNAL ATsTICLES* IN HISTORY P.Y UORLD AREA .) 

The distribution of journal articles on Western Eu: .pe by time- 
period is similar to the distribution of dissertations. Because there are 
substantially fewer journal articles than dissertations in the survey, and 
in order to cancel out some of the idiosyncratic effects of different 
journal editors, we aggregated the articles within the three tlmc-pcrlods. 
Thus, between 1967 and 1971, about of all articles on Western Europe 
dealt with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and another 12% dealt 
vith Early Modem Europe — parallel to the distribution of dissertations. 
Some differences, however, are notevorthy. Articles in these journals 
on tiedicval Europe seem to be underrepresented in terms of the percentage 
of dissertations completed on this period. There is, on the other hand, 
a reJctively nreater weight of journal articles than dissertations on 
contemporary Western Europe, particularly when those articles t^th a 
broader time frame are included in this category. (Although some of 
these articles were not written by historians, to be sure.) Rather more 
than 30% of the articles on Uescem Europe surveyed in the 1950s and 
1960s deal to some extent with the twentieth century. ( See TABLE 2/4. 
JOURNAL ARTICLES IIT H ISTORY ON WESTERN EUROPE .) 
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Our conduslous thus far are the following s 

!• Subfields In History are determined prlmarlXy by world area (or 
by country within uorld area) and by tlne-perlod, and this 
appears to be especially true with regard to Western Europe. 
There Is Uttle evidence of research, either In Journal articles 
or dissertations, that is comparative or that crosses areas or 
tUne-perlods (and, in the case of Western Europe, that crosses 
national boundaries within Western Euorpe). 

2. the distribution of articles and dissertations by world areas 
has been fairly stable during the periods examined. The United 
States provides the largest focus of Interest, although there 
Is evidence that it is gradually dedinln* in Importance. 
Europe--"rfodeni Europe" (Modem Western Europe, that is— remarkably 
little research seems to be carried out on fvussian and Eastern 
Europe)-- -is second, and seems to be very stable. The "devel- 
oping areas" appear to be increasing, but not very rapidly, 

3. VJithin Western Europe, the major research focus is the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. Interest in contemporary 
Western Europe, as expressed in dissertations, is quite low- 
about 6% of the yearly total of dissertations, althoush there 
seems to be evidence of rather more Interest in the Journals 
we surveyed. This may be partially due to the fact that even 
those younger historians who are primarily Interested in 
Western Europe since 1914 are more likely to xn-ite dissertations 
on earlier periods because of the traditional requirements of 
most Jobs in "Modem European History." 
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Our particular concern In this report Is research on Western 
Europe in the txjentleth century. Some 307. of the dissertations carried 
out in History deal with Europe, but only about 62 focus on T-Testem Europe 
since 191A. Almost all of these dissertations (and most of the Journal 
articles on Western Europe in the same period) deal with a single country, 
CoQparative work involving two or more countries is quite rare in History, 
at least in those subfields which we exaiolned* The focus of most research 
on a single country V7as not a surprise, but the extent to which this 
research was concentrated on a few major countries was unexpected. Almost 
90% of the dissertations and close to 80?! of the Journal articles which 
dealt with Western Europe in the twentieth century were on one of four 
countries: France, Germany, Italy, and the United Klngdon. Close to A0% 
of the dissertations and 30% of the articles are on Germany alone. Uork 
on countries other than these four is minioal; out of 30^^ articles and 
dissertations, only 16 deal specifically with a country other than these 
four. 

The concentration of research on Germany is at least partially 
explained by the pase of access in the Unitec^ States to official docu- 
ments and other materials on recent German history, but the nearly total 
absence of any work on countries other than France, Germany, Italy and 
the United Kinfjdora is much less easily understood, (see TABLE 2/5. 
COUNTRY CQVEiUGE; DISSERTATIONS ATH) JOUP.ITAL ARTICLES I^T PISTORY ON 
WESTER!! EUPQPS, 19U"PRESF.NT . ) 

The concentration of research upon a few major countries is. If 
anything , even heavier in research on Western Europe in the nineteenth 
century. Fully B0% of the Journal articles dealing with Westrn Europe in 
the nineteenth century which we surveyed focus on Prance, Germany or the 
United IClngdora, with the United Kingdom alone account inft for more than AOTf 
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of the articles. Only 10 out of 118 articles deal with another country, 
and 5 of these are on Italy. The concentration of dissertations Is simi- 
lar. In 1967, for example, out of 29 dissertations completed on this per- 
iod, 13 are on Britain (ard Ireland), 4 on Germany (and Austria) and 8 on 

France., In 1970, out of 20 dissertations, 8 deal with Britain. 6 with 

'.I 

Germany, and A vTlth Prance. 

Ue found almost no research. In articles or dissertations, 

on Scandinavia, the Low Countries, Switzerland, or the Iberian 
peninsula either on the nineteenth or the twentieth century. The 
only apparent difference, indeed, between the concentration in these tvo 
time-periods is that the predominance of Britain in the first period give3 
way to Germany in the second. 

We were unable to study abstracts of these dissertations and 
articles, but have attempted to perform a rudimentary analysis of their 
content by examinlnf? key words in their titles. As a data base, we 
utilized those dissertations on TTestem Europe since 191A which were com- 
pleted between 1966 iid 1971 ani those articles on the same period published 
between 1967 and 1971— a total of over 200 titles. A content analysis in 
this fashion obviously leaves much to be desired but, even so, the findings 
are quite Interesting. 

By far, the largest number of titles deal Td.th Germany—almost 40% 
of the total. Almost all of these are on West Germany (only 2—1 disser- 
tation and 1 Journal article— deal with the DDR). About half are on 
some aspect of the Nazi era, a large share of these dealinj* with 
military policy, the conduct of the war, and military organization and the 
SS. A r?4ther smaller segment deal with !Jelmar, Throughout the German 
titles, there 13 a heavy weight on blographr and on foreign policy and 
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diplooatlc relations. There Is almost no work on domestic public policy— 
we found only one dissertation on economic policy and 3 or 4 on social 
policy under the Nazis* 

Articles and dissertations on Britain, about half the number of 
Germany, are clustered even more heavily on diplomatic history and foreign 
relations. Almost half of the articles on Britain focus on foreifdi rela- 
tions and the pattern in dissertation research Is similar. We did find a 
certain number of dissertations and articles on government and administra- 
tion, but we were surprised how little work was found on parties and 
politics— particularly on the Labour Party and working class politics. 

The articles and dissertations on France were rather more scat- 
tered among different subjects than those on either Germany or Britain. 
There were several dissertations on Vichy and on France during World War 
II, several on France in the 1930s— a third of which dealt with military 
policy. Unlike Germany, there were several dissertations on the post-1945 
period, all of which seemed to deal T^rlth Algeria. There was almost no 
work on political parties, social or political movements, and little on 
politics in general. 

All in all, work in History on contemporary Western Europe seems 
to show a remarkably narrow focus of Interest. Research is heavily con- 
centrated on the 'major' countries and is almost entirely dominated by the 
concerns of ''High Politics" and ''Great Events." We could identify almost 
no dissertations or articles that deal with social change, with mass move- 
ments or, for example, with urbanization, urban change, or urban problems 
and policies. There is little evidence of work on social or economic 
policy and, what there is, is concerned mainly with top policy makers. 
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We found some comparative research and some that eesapes the narrox? 
confines of major countries and limited tirae»perloda . This represents a 
very small portion, however, ai^d Interests represented In It are t^dely 
varied, ranging from the more traditional concerns of the diplomacy of 
major International meetings (the Washington Conference of 1922, the Lau- 
sanne Conference of 1932) to some work on ethnic diversity, denoRraphy, 
and broad economic policies. Still, our Initial conclusion remains: 
research on Uestem Europe In the tr^entleth century, so far as we can tell 
from our survey of dissertations and articles, remains dominated by "large 
countries, great men, and Important events" In classic style. 

Although we were unable to examine Individual dissertations, we did 
perform a rough methoaoloslcal survey of the Journal articles, and the 
findings here tend to strongly support our conclusions on the "classic" 
nature of work in history on Western Europe in the ti^entieth century. 
Over 50% of the articles utilized no quantitative data, and about A0% used 
either a simple statement of amount or Single variable analysis— frequency 
counts, averages, rates, ratios and so on. Fewer than 10% of the articles 
utilized a more sophisticated quantitative approach. 

We were surprised 1 ov7 little contact there seemed to be 

between these historians who write on contemporary Westem Europe and 
those political scientists (and others) xtho share very similar research 
interests. As we shall see in the next section, dissertations In Polit- 
ical Science on Uestem Europe are also concentrated heavily on the major 
countries, but the predonlnant research interest of historians and polit- 
ical scientists, who deal with the same countries in the same time- 
periods, have almost no apparent overlap. So far as we can tell— al- 
though this partial evidence does reinforce what we believe to be true — 
the two largest groups of scholars working on contemporary Western Europe, 
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in History and Political Science, continue to be remarkably Insulated from 
one another and from each others* primary scholarly concerns* 

Finally, ve strongly suspect that In certain vital ways, the hlstor- 
lana who vork on Western Europe in the twentieth century are not really the 
most "contemporary** historians working on 'Europe. In terms of research 
qnestiona and methodologies . we bellve that historians working on earlier 
periods — even as early as the tllddle Ages— -are often more "contemporary** 
than those who study the twentieth century. 
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3. POLITICAL SCIENCE 

The major foci of research In Political Science have been less 
stable than in history, at least as revealed by the pattern of disserta- 
tion research. There has been greater change in the distribution of 
dissertations by sub fields than in History, and the distribution of dis- 
sertations (and journal articles) by world areas has been subject to much 
greater change In Political Science. The impact of new interests in the 
non-Western world in particular has been more intense in Political Science 
than in other disciplines. Finally, the number of dissertations completed 
each year has increased at a far more rapid rate in Political Science, 
particularly during the last half of the 1960s. In 1958, 157 dissertations 
were completed; in eight years, in 1966, there were 289. But four years 
later, in 1970, the number of completed dissertations had risen to 580, 
and 1000 are expected to be completed in 1973. 

Table 2/6 shows the distribution of dissertations in Political 
Science by subfields over a 25-year period. Figures for 19A8, 1958, 1968 
and 1972 are plotted on Graph 2/1. Two primary trends are immediately 
visible: the increase, during most of the period, in the Comparative 
Politics subfleld and the almost corresponding decrease in the Interna- 
tional Politics sub field. (See TABLE 2/6. POLITICAL SCIENCE DISSER- 
TATIONS BY SUBFIELD. 19A8 TO 1972 ; followed by GRAPH 2/1. POLITICAL 
SCIENCE DISSERTATIONS; DISTRIBUTION BY SUBFIELDS, 1948-1972 . ) During 
the 1948-1958 period, there was a great increase of interest in the 
discipline in Comparative and International Politics — particularly 
Comparative—and a decline of interest in the more traditional subfields of 
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Constitutional Law, American State and Local Government, Public Adminis- 
tration end Political Theory. Between 1958 and, 1968, iaterest In Compara- 
tive Politics continued to increase rapidly, but the weight of Interna- 
tional Pojlitics in the discipline decreased precipitously. Other subfields 
tended to stabilize, however, and except for the near total reversal of 
the positions of the Comparative and International subfields, the distribu-' 
tion o£ dissertations among subfields in 1968 closely resembled that of 
1948. During the last five years, however, there has been evidence of 
rather greater changes taking place in the shape of the discipline. The 
International subfleld has continued to decline and Comparative, too, now 
seems to have peaked and leveled off, or even begun to decline. There 
has been a notable tendency for graduate students in Political Science, 
as in other disciplines of the social sciences, to turn their attention 
to their own society, and particularly to those problems and issues of 
American urban life. Data suggest that the "internationalist era", which 
saw a massive allocation of existing and (more importantly) new 

resources into the study of societies other than our own (and other than 
those in Western Europe) is coming to an end, 

and that the primary focus of the interest of students and scholars in 
this country xd.ll be. Indeed, this country itself. 

These findings fit well with those of an earlier study of the 
changing distribution of dlsserta ns in Political Science. In an arti- 
cle that appeared in the Journal of Politics in 1968, Ralph Braibantl coifr-" 
piled the average percentages of dissertations by subfields for four five- 
year periods covering the period from 1948 to 1966.^ 
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TABLE 2/7 

POLITICAL SCIENCE DISSERTATIONS BY SUBFIELD, 1948-1972, II 



Bralbantl's Study CES Study 

1948-52 1953-57 1958-62 1963«66 1966-72 [19721 



Political Theory 


13Z 


IIZ 


112 


112 


132 


142 


Aiaerlcon Government 


13 


13 


12 


11 


13 


13 


Constitutional Law 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


State r.nd Local 


11 


10 


10 


10 


13 


15 


Public Administration 


14 


11 


11 


9 


7 


9 


Comparative Politics 


12 


17 


27 


33 


33 


32 


International 


31 


33 


26 


21 


16 


11 




1002 


100% 


1002 


1002 


1002 


1002 



W - (3,444) (4,333) (1,503) (1,894) (3.783) (810) 



The two sets of data clearly reveal these trends— in particular, the 
decline of the International Politics subfields and the rise of the Com- 
parative subfleld (as well as its apparent levelins off in recent years). 
The final column in the table also. shows the recent Increase of interest 
In American State and Local Government. 

By far the greatest ntiaiber of dissertations In Political Science 
deal with the United States. The percentage of dissertations on the U.S. 
dropped sharply, however, between 1948 and 1958. It remained roughly 
stable for the next decade and has Increased significantly in the past 
five years. ( See GRAPH 2/2. AREALITY OF DISSERTATIONS IH POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, 1948-1972 .) Dissertations on the United States declined from 
47.72 of those in progress in 1948 to 31.72 of those completed in 1958, 
t^ile the percentage of dissertations on (all) other countries rose from 
36.62 to 57.22. There was much less change In this balance during the 
next decade, but in the last cinquinlum, dissertations on the United States 
have Increased sharply, while those on other countries have continued to 
decline. 
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Alffiost all dissertations in Political Science on countries 
other than Che US ( and Canada, vhlch nov has its own subfleld) are 
found in either the Comparative or International subflelds. Tahle 2/8 
shows the distribution of dissertations in these two sub£ields by world 
area. The table also shows the weight of each figure as a percentage of 
all dissertations completed that year. (See TABLE 2/8. DISSERTATIOIIS 
m "COHPARATtVg" Aim "INTERNATIONAL" BY IJORLD AREA .) 

The data in Table 2/8 reveal the formidable increase in the nutober 
and weight of dissertations on the developing areas of the world through-* 
out most of the 25-ycar period surveyed. Dissertations on Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and the Middle East accounted for 5.3% of those in prepara- 
tion in 1948, 12.1% of those dissertations completed in 1958. and 21.9% 
of those completed in 1968. In 1958, 19 dissertations were completed on 
these areas. Ten years later, the number increased to 112. 

Different world areas have had quite different rates of growth. 
Latin America and East Asia have had consistently high growth rates, 
particularly during the late 1960s. The rush of dissertations on Africa 
began a few years later but increased still more rapidly. South Asia and 
Southeast Asia, on the other hand, seem never to have achieved this take- 
off. The percentages of dissertations on Europe, however, both East and 
West, have been very stable throughout the period. Except for the earli- 
est period. Eastern Europe has consistently accounted for about 4% of the 
dissertations. Similarly, in every year covered since 1958 but one — 1958- 
Uestem Europe has accounted for some 7% of the total, l/estem Europe has 
accounted for more dissertations each year than any other world area, 
though it may now be surpassed by Latin America. 

The absolute number of dissertations on the developing areas has 
continued to increase in the late 19603 and early 1970s, but the rate of 
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Increase of these areas seems to have leveled off. The percentase of dis- 
sertations on these areas which increased so substantially between 1948 and 
1968 has been stable in the last few years. At the sane time, the com- 
bined weight of the Conparative and International subfields has declined 
from 52.32 of all dissertations completed In 1968 to A9.27 in 1970, and 
43.0Z in 1972. 

These findings are generally corroborated by our survey of journal 
articles. Table 2/9 shows the areal distribution of articles between 1948 
and 1971 in five major journals in Political Science. General trends In 
four areas — Korth Merlca, Western Europe, Developiuf* Areas and Non- Areal — 
are traced In Graph 2/3. (In Graph 2/3» we have utilized averages for each 
time-period to compensate for the considerably smaller number of articles 
je are dealing V7lth as well as for any idiosyncratic variations in partic- 
ular Journals.) (See TABLE 2/9. JOUTxI'TAL ARTICLES IN POLITICAL PCIENCE 
BY WORLD AREA - followed by GRAPH 2/3. JOURNAL ARTICLES 111 POLITICAL 
SCmiCE; DISTRIBUTION BY HORLD AR EA. 1948-1971 .) Between 1948/49 and 
1958/59, there x*as a sharp decline in the percentage of articles dealing 
with North America— from 51% or the total doxm to 32%— and a near doubling 

« 

of the percentage of articles dealing with the developing areas of the 
world— from 6% to 11%. Non-areal— that Is, theoretical and methodological- 
articles increased, too, during this period, from 17% to 23% of the total, 
while articles on Western Europe remained stable at 17-16%. These trends 
parallel closely those taking place at the same time In the production 
of dissertations. 

During the next ten-year period, however, there are some apparent 
divergences betvreen the dissertation and journal data. In particular, 
while dissertations on the developing areas continue to Increase signif- 
icantly both absolutely and as a percentage of the total, there is no 
O 45 
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GRAPH 2/3 

POLITICAL SCIENCE JOURNAL ARTICLES 
BY WORLD AREA, 1948/49-1971 



United States 



All Other Countries 



Non-Area 1 
Vestern Europe 



Developing Nations 
Other 

Eastern Europe 




19W49 1958/59 1967/6Q '1971 



ir 



Increase In articles on these areas in the journals surveyed. If anything, 
our data Indicate a decline in articles on these areas between 1967/68 and 
1970/71. The reason for this is not difficult to ascertain, however. On 
the one hand, there was a remarkable growth of new Journals devoted to 
particular world areas during this period. Between 1967 and 1970, we have 
found that the number of journals devoted to a sinj^le world area increased 
from 12 to 25. On the other hand, there has been a growing reluctance in 
the . "mainstream" journals to publish articles growing out of "area 
studies". Instead editors have attempted to increase the weight of theo~ 
retical and methodological studies. Thus, In the 1967-1971 period, arti- 
cles with no areal focus increased to nearly a third of the total while 
those with an areal focus (other than the United States) declined to less 
than a fifth of the total. 

Despite the sharp decline of articles on Western Europe in the 
1960s, we see that, relative to other world areas, Ifestern Europe still 
seems to be over-represented in the main political science journals. 
Once again, an explanation is fairly clear. A smaller proportion of 
research on V/estem Europe tends to be of the conflgurative-descrlptlve 
style more prevalent in research on those areas about which relatively 
less Is knotm. Put more positively, research on Western Europe tends 
more often to deal with "disciplinary-general" questions and to be 
oriented to a vrlder audience of non-area specialists within the disci- 
pline than research on other world areas. 

The very great majority of dissertations and articles surveyed 
deal with Western Europe In the t^rentleth century, and most focus on the 
post-19A5 period. There are, of course, Important exceptions. At least 
one journal seems to have encouraged articles on Hestern Europe with a 
more historical approach (some of which. Indeed, were inritten by 
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well-knotm historians) and a substantial set^pent o£ dissertations, partic- 
ularly in International Politics, Involve case studies of particular 
events in Intor national relations many of which occurred in the nineteenth 
century (or even earlier). By and large, however, the tine frame of most 
of the research on Western Europe is the contemporary era. 

The great majority of this research deals with a single country, 
and a high proportion is on one of the four "major" countries of Western 
Europe— France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdot^— or on "Europe."' 
Table 3/5 shows that dissertations and articles are heavily clustered on 
these countries, although not to quite as high a degree as was the case 
in History. The averaf;e concentration on the four main countries across 
all columns in Table 2/10 is 65%. This figure is even higher when 
"Europe" is incltided as the fifth '"major country." About 75% of all of 
the dissertations and journal articles deal with one of these five. 
( See TABLE 2/10. COUnTRY COVERAGE: DI SSERTATIOITS AJID JOURKflL ARTICLES 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE ON WESTERN EUROPE . ) 

There is little difference in the degree of concentration on the maj 
countries between dissertations in Comparative Politics or in Interna- 
tional Politics, or between dissertations and journal articles. Disser- 
tations in Comparative Politics show a somewhat greater emphasis on the 
four countries, while those in International Politics include a larger 
proportion on "Europe", particularly in the 1966->72 period. The concen- 
tration on the top five "cotmtries", however, is about the same in all 
categories. 

The average percentage of concentration for dissertations and 
articles for each time-period seems to decline— from the high 70s in 
1948-49, to the low 70s in 1958-59 and to the high GOs in 1966-72. There 
also appear to be shifts in the relative x^elghts of the major countries 
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over tliae. In Comparative Politics, dissertations on the United Kingdom 
decline and those on Germany increase over the period examined; there is a 
growing share of dissertations in Intemational Politics on "other coun*- 
tries" and on "Europe"; finally, there is a clear tendency for journal 
articles with a comparative focus to increase in the last time-period. 

More Interesting differences between the country coverage of dis- 
sertations and of journal articles (and some interesting trends over time) 
emerge when we examine those dissertations which do not deal with the main 
countries. Dissertations in this category generally focus on a single coun- 
try, on one of the "less important" countries of Western Europe* Very few 
of the dissertations on Western Europe are comparative in structure and deal 
with two or more countries. A more comparative thrust has developed recently, 
however, in the Journal literature on Western Europe. Almost one-third of all 
of the articles on Western Europe which appeared in the mainstream journals 
surveyed between 1967 and 1971 are comparative. Many of these articles 
utilize advanced quantitative methodologies. 

A quarter of these articles deal exclusively with Intra-European 
comparison; three-quarters deal with European and non-European countries — 
most often with the United States. This, of course, represents a major 
new tendency in research on Western Europe, a tendency which has not yet 
become visible at the dissertation level but which undoubtedly will 
become so in the near future.^ 

We were able to survey the changing pattern over time of data 
sophistication end usage in journal articles on Western Europe. Each 
article was evaluated as to the most sophisticated use of data. The find- 
ings are presented in Table 2/11. In the 1940s and 1950s, there were no 
articles that included data sophistication above summary statistics for 
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I 

I 

• j 

single variables-->averase8, rates i ratios* percent of total, etc. By 

1969-70, however, levels of sophistication have changed kadlcally. (See , 

TABLE 2/11. SOnilSTICATION OF DATA; ARTICLES IN POLITICAL. SCIENCE ON j 

t^ESTBRN EUROPE .) The percentage of articles at levels 1 through 4 (that | 

I 

Is, those vhlch present no quantitative data or which utilize only a single | 

I 1 

i 

variable) faUs from 100% In 19A8, 19A9, 1958 and 1959 to 81.8Z In 1967, ! 
80.0% In 1968, 59.3% In 1969, A6.2% In 1970 and 47.3% In 1971. | 

I 
I 

Almost a third of the dissertations ve surveyed and about a fifth j 

i 

of the Journal articles were In the field of International relations* The ! 
relative decline of Western European dissertations in International Politics 
against those In Comparative Politics can be seen In Table 2/ 10^ from 1948/49, 
when the two subflelds seem approximately equal, to 1966/72, when the num* 
ber of Comparative dissertations Is more than three times the number of 
those In International. Dissertations and journal articles In International 
in general deal with foreign, military, defense and strategic policies, 
niere are quite a few case studies of relations among countries or groups 
of countries, some dealing with events in the eighteenth or nineteenth cen- 
turies and, from the title at any rate, indistinguishable from similar 
work in Diplomatl:: History. The concentration of research in this subfleld 
on the major countries and "Europe" is about the same as in Comparative, 
although, as noted above. Interest in "Europe" Increases significantly, 
particularly at the end of the 1960s. 

An exaioination of dissertation titles, though hardly sufficient to 
support an analysis of research trends, does provide Important clues as 
to the general orientation of research carried on in different time per* 
lods. Dissertations in progress in 1948/49 on the domestic politics of 
the four major Western European nations arc oven^helraingly institutional 
in focus. Ihey deal primarily with central governments, with constitutions, 
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public administration and with legal systems. There is an Important 
emphasis on local government and on political parties and party systems. 

Twenty years later, there is far less interest in political insti- 
tutions and public administration. In dissertations completed between 
1966 and 1972 on the domestic politics of the four major countries of 
Ifestem Europe, the major focus of recearch Interest is political parties 
and party systems. Almost one-third of all dissertations in Comparative 
Politics on the four countries dealh^th parties. Certain variations 
exist among the countries. Research on parties in Germany and the United 
Kingdom tends to focus to a greater degree on party systems, party 
leaders and members of the legislature, and on relations between the parties 
and other Institutions and organizations; while research on parties in 
France and Italy is much more concerned with party Ideologies, changing 
patterns of belief and policies, and with mass movements associated with 
the parties. Interest tends to be directed particularly toward the 
politics of the Left in these two countries. 

After parties and party systems, the next largest grouping of 
dissertations focuses on mass political behavior, a category of research 
entirely absent from the 1948/49 listing. About 20% of the dissertations 
fall into the category. Somewhat more than 10% of the dissertations deal 
with political institutions, and about the same number focus on interests 
and Interest group politics. A still smaller group is directed toward 
research on "subnatlon*kl units"— urban, local, and regional politics. 

Differences in research foci among the four countries are fairly 
difficult to distinguish from titles alone— if Indeed substantial dif- 
fer^ces exist at all. Parties constitute the largest grouping of dis- 
sertations in each country, but the weight of this group is much heavier 
;.n France and, in particular, in Italy where about 50% of the dissertations 
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deal with parties, party Ideologies, "the Left" and so on. In Germany, 
dissertations on mass political behavior and on political Institutions 
rank almost as high as those on parties. In the United Kingdom, there 
la rather a greater share of work on Interest groups, on subnet lonal 
politics, and on various aspects of "public policy." 

Journal articles follow similar patterns. Articles written In the 
late 19403 deal heavily with Institutions, although there Is a substantial 
component In this group that deals with German reconstruction. Articles 
with an Institutional focus fall off sharply In the ISjSOs and 60s. As 
In the case of dlssertatlcns on domestic politics, the largest category of 
Journal articles Is political parties and party sys tens, accounting for 
more than a quarter of the articles. More than 16% of the articles deal 
with political behavior, but only 2 were written before 1969. 

Journal articles and dissertations on Western Europe in the late 
1960s differ with regard to the role of comparative studies. \Je Identl' 
fled few comparative dissertations completed during this period. There 
were several dealing with foreign relations between European states or 
with various aspects of political integration in Europe (and in Benelux 
and Scandinavia) but, so far as could be determined from the titles, only 
about a dozen dissertations were truly comparative. The largest group of 
these deal with political parties (e.g., with third parties, the role of 
opposition parties, and relations between domestic Communist parties and 
the Soviet Union); several were concerned with students and student move- 
ments*, and others dealt, for example, with political socialization, 
elites, social welfare policies, and religious instruction in the public 
schools. Journal articles were similar In theme, although there is a sub*- 
stantlally greater weight on political behavior and the use of survey 
research techniques in the list of articles. 
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4. ECQNQiacS 

We were aware when planning this study that most of the reaeardi 
on eontenporaty Ifestern European society and politics was carried on by 
historians and political scientists, and the largest share of our efforts 
were directed toward an examination of those two disciplines* 1-7e did not 
expect to find a very high degree of Interest In Western Europe In other 
disciplines of the social sciences, and designed our Inquiry accordingly. 
Thus, a survey of journal literature was not carried out in Economics as 
In the first two 'sections of the study. The data and conclusion in this 
section are based on an examination of dissertations alone. 

In fact, we found a rather greater Interest in Western Europe among 
young economists than we had anticipated, although the role of Western 
Europe In terms of the entire discipline remains very limited. 

The role of area oriented research In Economics tends to be rather 
different than In the other disciplines. Because the level of abstraction 
and generalization Is often considerably higher In Economics, even at the 
dissertation level, data from particular cases, nations or world areas 
are more likely to be utilized to support the development or testing of 
theories or models than in other disciplines, and the economist Is less 
likely to be interested In the case, nation or area in itself than the 
historian or political scientist. A majority of dissertations In Economics 
have no areal content or focus. Almost 60% of the dissertations completed 
during the period we surveyed fall into this category. The largest group- 
ing of dissertations with any area focus are those which deal with North 
America, particularly the United States. Together these two groups account 
for the vast majority of all dissertations completed in Economics, ranging 
In the years covered by our survey from a lo^; of 80% of all dissertations 
completed in 1969 to a high of in 194C. ( See TABLE 2/12 . PISSERTA- 
TIOMS IN ECOHOMICS BY UORLD AREA. 19A8/^49. 1958/59. Am 1967-1971 .) The 
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percentage of dlfisertatlons utilizing data from N6rth Aoerica has declined 
gradually during the period surveyed, vfaile the weight of dissertations 
based on the developing areas of the world has increased. About 5Z of the 
dissertations in Economics completed in 1948-49 utilized data from Africa* 
Asia, Latin America, and the Middle i^t. Ten years later, the figure 
Increased to 6.6%, and then diiabed to 14Z of the 1967-71 total. 

Dissertations based on Vfestem Europe have been more stable, accoun- 
ting for 1.3Z of the total in 1948-49, 3.4Z in 1958-59, and 3.62 in 1967-71. 
A considerably greater number of dissertations were con^leted between 1967 
and 1971 on both Latin America and Asia than Western Europe: 204 on Latin 
America (5.4% of the total for those years), 179 on Asia (4.7%>, compared 
with 135 on Uestem Europe (3.6%). In fact, while the actual number of 
dissertations on Latin America and the Middle East increased sharply during 
this period (and those on Africa and Asia increased modestly) , the actual 
number of dissertations on Ifestem Europe fell between 1967 and 1971. 

Table 2/13 shows the breakdown of dissertations in Economics by sub- 
field in 1958-59 and in 1969/71, and Table 2/14 shows the distribution of 
dissertations by world area In each of these subfields for the same two 
time-periods. 

The number of subfields in which dissertations were listed in the 
American Econonic Review was reduced from 15 to 10 in the 1960s and, thus, 
direct comparison between the two periods is difficult. We have attempted 
to compensate for this change in the arrangement of Table 2/13. (See 
TABLE 2/13. ECOHOIIICS DISSERTATI0I7S BY SUBFIELDS. 1958-59 A^TD 1969-71 .) 
Certain changes in the distribution of dissertations among subfields 
emerge quite clearly in Table 2/13. There is a considerably greater 
emphasis in the later period on statistics (although, relative to the 
entire discipline it is still modest) and on "Welfare, Consumer, and Urban 
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TABLE 2/13 

BCONailCS DISSERTATIONS BY SUBFIELDS, 1958-59 AND 1969-71 

1958-1959 1969-1971 
CATECORY: 



1. General Economics; 
Hethodology 



l.OX (7) 



2. Price & Allocation Theory; 
Incone & Employment Theory; 
Related Empirical Studies; 
History of Economic Thought 7.4 (50) 



1. General Economics; 
* Theory; History; 
Systems 



6.6% (168) 



3* Economic History; 
Economic Development; 
National Economics. 

4. Statistical Methods; 
Econometrics ; 
Social Accounting 

5* Economic Systems; Planning & 
Reform; Cooperation 

6* Business Fluctuations 

7, Money, Credit & Banking; 
Monetary Policy; Consumer 
Finance; Mortgage Credit 

8. Public Finance; 
Fiscal Policy 

9« International Economics 

10. Business Finance; 

Investments & Securities 
Markets Insurance 



9.6 (65) 

1.2 (8) 

0.8 (6) 

2.9 (20) 

6.6 (45) 

7.2 (49) 

8.7 (59) 

6.8 (46) 



2. Economic Growth; 

Development; Fluctuations: 

Planning 12.5 (320) 



3. Statistics 



5.1 (131) 



4. Monetary & Fiscal 

Theory & Institutions 10.5 (267) 



11. Business Organization; 
Managerial Economics; 
Marketing, Accounting 

12. Industrial Organization; 
Government & Business; 
Industry Studies 



11.7 (79) 



9.0 (61) 



5. International 



6. Administration; 
Business Finance; 
Marketing; 
Accounting 



8.4 (215) 



17.8 (455) 



7. Industrial Organization; 
Technological Change; 
Industry Studies 9.7 (248) 



13* Land Economics; Agricultural 
Economics; Economic Geo- 
graphy; Housing 16.5 (112) 



14. Labor EcodoidIcs 

15. Population; 
Welfare Programs; 
Standards of Living 



8.7 (59) 



1.6 (11) 



8. Agriculture; 
Natural Resources 

9. Manpower; Labor; 
Population 



10.3 (264) 
9.9 (253) 



10. Welfare Programs; 
Consumer Economics; 
Urban & Regional Economics 9.0 (230) 
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loot (677) 



1002 (2551) 
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tnd Regional Economics." Dlasertatlons dealing with Business and Adminis- 
tration still form the single largest group, but the relative weight of 
this subfield seems to have declined, as has the relative weight of "Land 
and Agricultural Economics." By and large, however, the distribution of 
dissertations among subfields seems to have remained fairly stable from 
the late 1950s through the early 1970s. The area distribution of dissertations 
within each subfield seems to have been generally stable also. (See TABLE 
2/14. ECONOMICS DISSERTATIONS; AREALITY OF SUBFIELDS. 1958/59 AND 1959/71 .) 
Dissertations with no areal focus are most predominant, of course, in the 
categories of "General Economics, Theory, History, and Systems'.' and Business 
and Administration — although a relatively large share of the dissertations 
based on Hestem Europe (those dealing with European economic history) are 
also found in the first category. I'«bst dissertations focussing; on the 
developing nations deal with ''Economic Grovrth, Development, Fluctuations 
and Planning", and the largest number of dissertations on Western Europe 
are in "International Economics." Dissertations utilizing data from North 
America (that is, from the United States) are heaviest in the more policy- 
oriented subfields— 'Agricultural, Ilanpower-Labor, and Welfare, Consumer, 
and Urban-Regional Economics. 

ilie comparison between the t\m time-periods indicates primarily 
the relative decrease in the weight of dissertations on North America in 
almost every subfield and the corresponding increase in the weight of 
dissertations on developing areas in most subfields. Yet, the combined 
weight of the non-areal dissertations and those on North America remains 
predominant throughout the discipline. In 1969/71, these ttjro accounted 
for 50% or less of the dissertations completed in only tvo subfields. 
Economic Growth and International Economics, which together accounted for 
only about 21% of all dissertations. In all of the others, dissertations 
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TABLE 2/14 

ECONOMICS DISSERTATIONS: AREAUTY OP SDBFIELDS, 1958/59 AND 1969/7\ 



Categories 




NODr 
Areal 


North 

America 


Developing 


Europe 


Other 


TOTAL 




1> 2 
1 


(1958/59) 
(1969/715 


79Z 
74 


162 
15 


22 

mm 

2 


7 


2 


100^ 
100 


(N» 57) 

( 168) 


3. 5 

2 


(1958/59) 
(1969/71) 


171 
24 


202! 
9 


57 


3 


7 


1002 
100 


(N« 71) 

( 320) 


4 
3 


(1958/59) 
(1969/71) 


622 
73 


122* 
19 


199* 

4 


1 


3 


1002 
100 


(N« 8) 

( 131) 


7, 8 
4 


(1958/59) . 
(1969/71) 


51X 

65 


332 
22 


9 


2 


2 


1002 
100 


(N* 94) 
( 267) 


9 

5 


(1958/59) 
(1969/71) 


37Z 

'Jim 

33 


27T 

17 


25 


13 


12 


1002 
100 


(11- 59) 
( 215) 


6, 10, 11 

6 


(1958/59) 
(19^9/71) 


762 

88 


201 
7 


4 




Is 

1 


1002 
100 


(N-145) 
( 455) 


12 
7 


(1958/59) 
(1969/71) 


592 
o9 


342 
20 


«0« 

4 


2 


OS 
5 


lOOZ 
100 


(n* 61) 

( 248) 


13 
8 


(1958/59) 
(1969/71) 


432 
41 


392 
39 


112 
17 


12 

1 


2 


100 


\£1*1X^^ 

( 264) 


14 
9 


(1958/59) 
(1969/71) 


562 
59 


372 

31 


22 
5 


32 
3 


22 
2 


1002 
100 


(N« 59) 
( 253) 


15 
10 


(1958/59) 
(1969/71) 


642 
59 


272 
38 


92* 
2 


-0- 
-0— 


-0- 
1 


1002 
100 


(N- 11) 

( 230) 



Total ntiinber of dissertations, 1958/59 ■ 577 
Total number of dissertations, 1969/71 - 2551 

* - N-1 
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vlth no areal focus or which focus on North America account for more than 
8SZ of the dissertations completed— and In half of these » they account for 
aore than 90Z. 

Dissertations utilising data from Uestem Europe amount to only a 
very small share of the total nuaober of dissertations in Economics— 135 out 
of a tot^al of 3»815 dissertations completed between 1967 and 1971, Yet this 
figure in itself is greater than the number of dissertations completed 
during the same years in History on Western Europe since 1914, and half of 
the nuBiber of those on Western Europe completed in Political Science. 

As in Political Science, most dissertation ressarcl in Economics on 
Western Europe deals with the contemporary period, since the Second World 
War. A certain amount of research is carried out in Economic History on 
the industrialization and economic development of Western Europe, but this 
does not amount to a very substantial share of the work on Western Europe. 
Unlike Political Science and History, however, dissertations In Economics 
on Western Europe are not so highly concentrated by country. One country, 
the United Kingdom, does receive much more attention than any other. About 
22Z of the dissertations on Western Europe completed between 1967 and 1971 
deal with the United Kingdom. But no other country, except "Europe", . 
accounts for as much as lOZ of the total. In History, the four major 
European countries were the subject of some 90% of the dissertations on 
Western Europe since 1914, but the corresponding figure for Economics is 
less than 40%. More importantly, out of a total of 135 dissertations, 4 or 
more were written on 9 different countries. There is also a relatively 
greater interest in "Europe' in Economics than in the other disciplines 
surveyed. Included in this category are studies of European economic 
development, the European Economic Community, and several dissertations 
on Euro«dollars and on trade between Eastern and Western Europe. Finally, 

an **ould be expected given the concentration of V^esten European disserta- 
tions in the International Economic subfleld, there is a relatively high per- 
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eentage of dissertations that compare various aspects of economic development 
and trade policies among the nations of Western Europe or between these 
nations and the Ihilted States. (See TABLE 2/15 . COUNTRY COVERAGE! 
DISSERTATIONS IN ECONOMICS OW WESTERN EDROPE .) 

The content of dissertations In .EcMiomlcs on Western Europe varies 
vldely-^rather more than in Political Science or History. We found It dlf- 
flcult to aggregate the titles In a more meaningful fashion than by subfleld. 
Instead, a simple listing of the titles of the dissertations on Western 
Europe conpleted In a single year— I969--lllust rates the range of subject. 



TABLE 2/16 

DISSERTATIONS IN ECONOTtlCS ON TTESTERN EDROPE. 1969 

Sub-Fleld* Title 

1 Socialist Industrial Patterns 

2. A Case Study oi: the Netherlands, 1950-1966 

Dutch Postwar Wages Policy 
An Income Plarmlng Model: the Case of Greece 
Impact of Industrialization of Two Rural Communities in 
Western Ireland 

3» An Econometric Analysis of Demand Relationships in Greece 

4. Tax Harmonlaation In the Benelux Economic Union 

5. The Euro-Dollar System: an Analysis of its Credit Function and 

Impact on the International Financial Position of the US 
Incomes Policy, Costs, and the Balance of Payments: the case 

of Britain and Australia 
The Selective Employment Tax and the UK Balance of Payments 
- Foreign E xchange Market Intervention; the Case of Sterling 1967 

6. Planning Patterns of Retail Locations by Public Authorities in 
Great Britain and France 

7. US and UK Ocean Transportation Rate Structures and Effective 
Natural Protection 

Trade Relations Between the EEC and COSIECON: Implications for 

US Agricultural Trade Policy 
An Analysis of Projected Cereal Grain Production, Requirements 
and Trade, and Implications for Importing Nations, Major 
Exporters and the Fertilizer Industry in 1975, 1985 and 2000 

Economics of the Adjustment of Swedish Dairy Farms 

The Industrial Relations System in Sweden with Suggestions 

Concerning Its Relevance to an African Nation, Ghana 
Manpower and Productivity in Austrian Industry 
An Economic Analysis of Labor Skill Requirements in Greece, 
1954-65 

British Unions and Economic Planning 
Wage Policy in the British Electric Supply Industry 

►ve, Table 2/13. 
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8. 



9. 



^ * See abo 
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TABLE 2/15 

OOUNTBY COVERAGE: DISSERIATIONS IN ECOHOtilCS ON WESTERN EDROPB 



1948-49 1958-59 1967-71 



Austria 


0 


0 


2 


Belgium, LmeiBborg 


0 


0 


1 


'^maark 


0 


0 


0 


Finland 


0 


0 


1 


France 


0 . 


3<12Z) 


7(5X) 


Gemaay 


0 


1 


12(92) 


Greece 


. 1 


1 


12(92) 


Iceland 


0 


0 


0 


Ireland 


0 


0 


5 


Italy 


1 


3(12Z) 


5 


necnenanos 


A 
V 


X 


A 


Norway 


0 


1 


3 


Portugal 


0 


1 


0 


Spain 


0 


0 


5 


Sweden 


0 


1 


6(42) 


Swltserland 


1 


0 


0 


Vtaited Kingdom 


1 


8 


30(222) 


Other countries 


0 


0 


1 


"Europe"* 


0 


3(12%) 


26(192) 


Coiq>aratlve: within Europe 


0 


1 


9(72) 


Coo^ratlve: US & Europe 


0 


1 


6(42) 


N" 


4 


25 


135 



* includes dissertations on European economic develop- 
ment* the EEC, Euro-dollars, and trade between 
Eastern and flestem Europe. 
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Several eoocluslona emerge from our Inquiry. In the first place » 
econoaists have bad little connection in the past with *Vestem European 
Studies.** It has been difficult, for example, to identify graduate students 
In Econoi&ics who nigiht be encouraged to apply for Foreign Area Fellowship 
grants for dissertation research in Europe or for Council for European 
Studies' Fre-Dissertation Awards, and it has been a problem to find 
BM>re senior econondlsts to sit on review panels for these programs. Disser- 
tations, even those which utilize Western European data, are often designed 
primarily to test' a model or conceptual framework rather than to widen our 
understanding of Western Europe. Thus, there is little incentive for econ- 
omists to develop any particular srea coDq>etency— for example, to 
develop language skills. There is, finally, a much lower expectation in 
Eccnonics that a scholar will develop an "area identity.'* An historian, 
for example, who writes his dissertation on nineteenth-century France, who 
develops an entire set of skills and background of Information relevant 
to France, is not likely to radically change his area of Interest. We can 
be fairly certain that if his dissertation is on France, most of his 
research as a mature scholar will be on France, the courses he will teach 
will be on France, and even that his graduate students are most llkisly 
to do their dissertation research on France. In Political Science, the 
index of "area identity*' will probably be somewhat lox^er. Tcholars inter- 
ested in Western Europe are more likely to develop research interests* In 
other countries within the area and to deal with *'discipllnary-general" 
questions, and, we suspect, their students are much nore likely to do their 
dissertations on different countries within Western Europe or on different 
world areas. In Economics, however, the index must be very low, and we 
believe that there is probably much less likelihood that an economist will 
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b« bound In the future by the area or nation that provided the data for 
his dissertation. 

Yet, the sheer amount of work dealing with Western Europe done by 
•cononlsts is substantial, compared to other disciplines, and the subjects 
of this work, at least as revealed by the titles of dissertations we have 
identified, are often of great interest to other social scientists working 
on Uestem Europe, 
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5. AMTHROPOLOGY 

tdsts o£ coEnpleted dissertations in Anthropology vere examined for 
two periods, 1954-58 and 1966-71. The total ninnber of dissertations com- 
pleted each year, which was relatively stable In the earlier period. In- 
creased rapidly In the latter. Between 1954 and 1958, completed dlsser- 
tatlons rose only from 53 to 57, The number doubled, however, during the 
next 8 years, to 110 In 1966, and doubled again In 4 years, to 237 In 1970* 

Table 5/1, which breaks down dissertations by world areas, shows 
that North America has been and continues to be the major area of Inter- 
est to American anthropologists. About 30Z of the dissertations com- 
pleted throughout the entire period we have e^unined deal with this area. 
There Is some evidence of a relative decline of Interest In Ilorth America 
at the end of the li)308, but the evidence remains Inconclusive. 

Dissertations on the developing areas of the world are prominent 
In Anthropology In the 19508 and 60s, although— unlike the other disci- 
plines studied— the percentage of dissertations on these areas fell 
significantly from the first to the second period. Dissertations on 
Africa, Asia, Latin Axoerica and the lUddle East accounted for 37,3% of 
all dissertations completed between 1954 and 1958, while they made up 
only 27. 6Z of those completed between 1966 and 1971. Hhen we look more 
closely, however, we see that most of this change too!", place In one 
area, Latin America. Dissertations on Africa, Asia and the Middle East de- 
clined only from 18.3% of the 1954-58 total to 16. P?: of the 1966-71 total, 
but Latin American dissertations fell sharply from 19.0% to 10. 8Z. 

The variance of the level of dissertation research on Latin 
America In Anthropology Is greater than that on any world area In any 
other discipline surveyed, although we cannot explain why. Dissertations 
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on Latin America made up a quarter of all dissertations completed In 1954 
and 1955, fell sharply during the next three years, continued at quite a 
low level In the middle 19608, and then began to climb again in 1968. 
Dissertations on East Asia Increased somewhat between the periods, and 

< 

these on the lUddle East decreased a bit, but In general the distribution 
of dissertations among world areas, aside from Latin America, has remained 
fairly stable over the entire period. ( See TABLE 2/17. DISSERTATIONS 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY BY WORLD AREA .) Otange in dissertation research in 
Anthropology has been most notable, not in the distribution of disserta- 
tions among world areas, but in the very substantial Increase in disser- 
tations with no area focus. Dissertations with a methodological or 
theoretical orientation accounted for 15. 9Z of those completed between 
1954 and 1958 but increased to 28% of the 1966-71 total. In the last 
two years covered by our survey, the non-areal category was the largest 
category of dissertation research. This Increase is due to the growth 
of applied anthropology which utilizes a broader social science base In 
its methodology and generally avoids reference to specific geographic 
areas. The one Instance in which geographic specificity has been empha- 
sized by applied anthropology is North America. It mlghf have been 
expected that Interest in North America, which in the past was largely 
focused upon studies of native American cultures, would have experienced 
a sharp decline by the middle of the 1960s. However, the area continued 
to account for about 307, of the annual output of dissertations because 
of the expansion of applied anthropology (including the study of urban 
cultures, labor-management analyses, and administrative operations 
studies) which particularly focused upon the United States. 
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Ihe fliUBb^ of dlssertatlond on Eastern and Veatern Europe la low 
and haa been quite stable. Dissertations on Eastern Europe are particu- 
larly sparaeCwe Identified only 10 dissertations on Eastern Europe out of 
the 1»303 covered In the survey) which reflects the difficulty of anthro* 
pologlcal fleld-uork In the area. Dissertations on Western Europe couh- 
pleted between 1966 and 1971 run at about the saae level as those on the 
Middle East, and amount to barely a third of those on Latin America. 
Throughout the entire U-year period, they account for about 3X of all 
completed dissertations. 

Ihe patterns of distribution of Journal articles by world area are 
similar to those of dissertations. Articles from major anthropological 
Journals were classified by world area for three time-periods, 1948-A9, 
1958-59, and 1966-71. ( See TABLE 2/18. JOURNAL ARTICLES IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
BY WORLD AREA .) Articles on North America dropped sharply between 1948-49 
and 1958-59, from 32. 9Z of the total to 22. 3Z. Articles on the developing 
nations rose slightly from 26. 4Z to 28.6%, and those with no area focus 
Increased rather more— from 14.7% to 21.52 of the total. Unlike disser- 
tations, however, the percentage of journal articles on North America 
rose slightly during the 1960s to average at about 257, of the total 
during the period, and articles without an area focus remained roughly 
stable— at about 18Z. Articles on the developing areas of the world 
Increased much more rapidly, from 23.42 of the 1966 total to 39.52 of 
the total In 1971. This Increase was particularly noteworthy In articles 
dealing with Africa and Latin America. As In other disciplines, there 
are more journal articles on Western Europe than dissertations, although 
the nussber rezaalns fairly low. 
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HMt research on Ueatem Europe in Anthropology Is concerned with 
a single country. Cooparetive research is relatively rare. As in the 
other disciplines we ftyamlned (except Economics), research is heavily 
concentrated on a few countries in Western Europe. Unlike the other dis- 
ciplines, however, it is not clustered on the *'major'* countries. Research 
in Anthropology has not been centrally concerned with the larger and nore 
Industrialized nations of Western Europe • but rather with those in which 
the effects of political, economic and social modernisation may be most 
clearly seen on nibre traditional societal structures. Research, there- 
fore, has concentrated on such countries as Greece, Italy and Spain, and 

on the less advanced areas In the more developed nations, such as ^ 

Brittany in France or parts of Bavaria in Germany. In particular, anthro* 
pologists have studied those nations surrounding the (fediterranean and 
have often come into Western Europe through prior \joxk on the southern 
and eastern shores of the Mediterranean. The pattern of research thus 
emphasises those countries, relatively less important in recent history, 
which share the most characteristics with the developing nations of the 
world. ( See TABLE 2/19. RESEARCH IN ANTHROPOLOGY ON T^STERN EUROPE: 
COUNTRY COVERAGE .) 

llost of the research on Western Europe which was Identified in this 
survey falls into two subflelds of the discipline, social and cultural 
anthropology. More than half of the dissertations were village or com- 
munity studies. "Ferslstance of Tradition in an Urban Greek Village", 
"Individual and Community in a Swiss Alpine Village", "Value Orientation 
and Social Status in a Portuguese Village", and "Rural Development in a 
Spanish Village" are representative titles. Ilany of the dissertation 
titles emphasize political, social, and economic change— "Sociopolitical 
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TABLE 2/19 

RESEARCH IN ANTHROPOLOGY OK ^lESTERll EUROPE: COUNTRY COVERAGE 



Dissertations Journal Articles 



1954-58 


1966-71 


Total 


1948-49 
1958-59 


1966-71 


Total 


Grand 
Totals 


Austria 


0 






X 


A 
U 


J.' 


X 


Belgium ' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Denmark 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Finland 


0 


1 


Sm 


0 


0 

w 


0 


1 


France 


1 


2 




2 


0 


2 


5 


Germany 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


4 


Greece 


0 


6 


6 


3 


1 


4 


10 


Iceland 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ireland 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


3 


Italy 


2 


2 


4 


1 


13 


14 


18 


Luxembourg 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Netherlands 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Norway 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


4 


7 


Portugal 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Spain 


0 


7 


7 


0 


5 


5 


12 


Sweden 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Switzerland 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


United Kingdom 


2 


2 


4 


3 


4 


7 


11 


Other Countries 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Non-Specific 
(Comparative* 
Regional, 
General) 


1 


1 


2 


2 


5 


7 


9 


Europe & U.S. 








2 


4 


6 


6 


Total 


8 


29 


37 


19 


35 


57 


94 
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iBDpllcatlons of the Rural Revolution ia Benebarre, Spain" and the "Polit- 
ical DiJBenslon of Social Change in Rural Catalonia" for example. Several 
dissertations deal with family structure, and several more with Immigra- 
tlon and immigrant groups (e.g., "Sicilians in Sicily and in Australia: 
A Study of Social Change") . 

The content of the journal literature was similar. The only major 
difference vas the much heavier weight of articles dealing with Folklore 
because of the inclusion of the Journal of American Folklore in the sur- 
vey. Other than these articles (which focused primarily on Britain and 
Ireland), the journal articles in all three time -periods concentrated 
upon social structure and organization and upon social and cultural 
change, particularly in the more traditional societies of Uestem Europe—- 
Italy, Greece, and Spain. 

The volume on Anthropology lii The Behavioral and Social Sciences 
Survey (the BASS report), prepared in the late 1960s, observes that 
anthropologists have begun to work on large modem societies, and that 
this trend is likely to Increase, bringing the social and cultural 
anthropologists more closely into contact with sociologists, economists 
and political scientists. Our examination suggests that this trend has 
not yet exerted a noticeable impact on research on Western Europe, Inso-* 
far as can be determined at any rate from surveys of dissertations and 
journal articles. A recent increase of applications from graduate 
students in Anthropology for Foreign Area dissertation felloT7ships and 
CES prc~dissexv:ation saaxda may be evidence of a growing interest in Uest- 
em Europe at this level, although it is still too soon to tell. In any 
case, however, the primary research foci remain the more traditional, 
peasant societies of the area. 
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6. GEOGRAPHY 

Given the highly developed state of Geography in Europe, ve had 
expected to find a relatively strong interest in Europe in the United 
States. We were surprised, therefore, to learn that the level of inter- 
est in tfestem Europe among Ainerican geographers appears to he very low. 

Of course, the number of dissertations completed in Geography is 
so small, compared to other disciplines studied, that analysis is difficult 
and our conclusions are at best tentative. Table 6/1 shows the distribution of 
dissertations in Geography among world areas. Dissertations on North 
America (i.e., the United States) form the largest area grouping and 
account for 68% of the dissertations completed between 1946 and 1950, 482 
of those completed in 195b and 1959, and 47% of those completed betr^reen 
1967 and 1971. "Foreign Area" dissertations — dissertations on all world 
areas other than North America — account for about a third of the disser- 
tations completed in the first period surveyed (although the numbers are 
so smalt as to make our analysis almost useless), and increased to about 
402 of the 1958/59 total. The BASS report on Geop.rapHy noted that 
"approximately 40% of geography dissertations listed in the early 1960s 
dealt with foreign areas...",' a finding which fits nicely with 
our own data for the 1950s. By the end oi the 1960s r however, the per- 
centage of foreign area dissertations had declined sharply, to rather 
less than J0% of the total. Dissertations on the developing areas of 
the world which accounted for about 322 of the total number of disserta- 
tions in 1958/59, made up only 192 of the dissertations completed between 
1967 and 1971. As the vcight of foreign area dissertations decreased 
during the later 1960s » there was a sharp increase in dissertations with 
a theoretical or methodological orientation haviag no area focus. These 
dissertations accounted for 12% of the total in 1958/59 (there were none 
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in the emrltest period), and dlnbed to 24Z of the total completed between 
1967 and 1971. (See TABLE 2/20. DISSERTATIONS IH GEOGRAPHY BY WORLD 
AREA. 19A6-S0. 1958-59. AMD 1967 THROUGH 1971. ) 

Table 6/2 shows almUar patterns In the area distribution of Journal 
articles and. In particular, shows the eaersence of more theoretical and 
less ar^ oriented concerns in the discipline. North America, the largest 
area focus of articles in 1948/49 (accounting for nearly 302 of the arti- 
cles In that period), decreased by the late 1950s to rather less than a 
quarter of the total, and has remained at about that level in the 1960s* 
Articles on foreign areas which made up more than 52X of the total in 
1948/49 declined slightly to 48t ten years later, and then ouch more 
sharply to less than a third of the total between 1967 and 1971. Journal 
articles with no area focus increased from less than 202 in 1948/49 to 
almost 302 in 1958/59, and then to close to 50% between 1969 and 1971. 
(See TABLE 2/21. JOURNAL ARTICLES IN GEOGRAPHY BY WORLD AREA.) 

Vestem Europe seems to be a minor concern of American geographers, 
particularly in terms of dissertation research. Only about 22 of the dis- 
sertations completed between 1967 and 1971 deal with Western Europe. This 
is less than half the number completed during the same period on Africa 
(4.72 of the total), about a quarter of those on Latin America (82), and 
less than those on Asia, Eastern Europe, or the Iliddle East. Despite the 
existence of a community of geographers in Western Europe whose state of 
the art is highly developed, the interest of American geographers in 
Western Europe seems remarkably low. The data from the scrvey of Journal 
articles does not alter this conclusion* There is a substantially greater 
weight on Western Europe in the Journals surveyed than in dissertations, 
but a greater proportion of these articles were written by Western 
European scholars than in any other set of Journal articles on Western 
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Europe which we examined. In any case, however, the total Is still small. 
In 1948/49, 142 of the articles were on Western Europe; In 1958/59, 12%; 
and in 1967-71, 6%. 

This all amounts to a total of 22 dissertations on T7e8tem Europe 
completed during the 12 years covered by our dissertation survey and 75 
articles In the 9 years of the journal survey. 0£ these, only 14 dis- 
sertations and 36 articles were written between 1967 and 1971. 

A substantial share of the articles (about 14/i:)— but none of the 
dissertations— deal with periods before the tt/entleth century. Some 
others have a broad historical scope and cover several centuries. The 
majority of the articles, however, and all of the dissertations deal with 
the twentieth century and most of these with the period since 1945. 

Moat of the articles and dissertations completed since 1945 deal 
with a single country, although there is some conparatlve research as 
well as several articles on "Europe". Of those which focus on one coun- 
try, about 40% deal with the United KlnRdon. The rest are distributed 
faitly widely among the other European countries— particularly in com- 
parison with History and Political Science. TJhat this appears to Indi- 
cate, however, is not so much the existence of wider interests in Europe 
as the lack of any very Intensive interests other than in the United 
Kingdom. 

An examination of the titles of these articles and dissertations 
proved very interesting. We found literally no research on physical 
geography, that part of the discipline which Is most familiar to non- 
B -iciallsts and in which European {geographers excel. Instead, titles 

\ 

ranged over a wide variety of subjects, although they trerc concentrated 
in the social, economic, and urban subfields of the discipline. Disser- 
tations were found on regional and urban development, on urban 
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preservation, and on the social, economic and political Implications of 
population movements. Articles clustered on land use and urban~reglonal 
geography, on population movements, and on the economic geography of 
individual industries, ports and so ons all of vfaich seems to bring the 
vork of geographers much more into the areas of interest of other social 
scientists vith a central interest in Uestem Europe. 
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7. Sociology 

Data on completed dissertations in Sociology were unavailable and* 
therefore, ve could not carry out an analysis siollar to that in other 
disciplines ve surveyed. Ue believe that the nuiober of dissertations in 

Sociology with a particular interest in Uestem Euorpe is likely to be low 

4 

in any case. Instead ve made use of a questionnaire developed by the 
Council for European Studies for the purpose of expanding its contacts 
vith American sociologists interested in Western Europe, ^e questionnaire 
vas mailed initially to a small group of sociologists, many of vhom had 
vorked on Council prograuis, ;7ho were knovn to have interests in contempo- 
rary Vestem Europe. With the assistance of this gi^oup, a larger list was 
compiled. Eventually 47 questionnaires were completed and returned. 

The questionnaire dealt with the role of contemporary Uestem 
Europe in American Sociology today. One of the most important insights 
Into this question can be gained, hot-7ever, not from the responses themselves 
but from the list of names of the respondents, tfany of the sociologists 
who indicated interest in Western Europe are also well-known as leading 
non-area oriented sociologists. tJhat this suggests is the much greater 
integration of European interests into the discipline than interests on non- 
Western areas. This, of course, is a pattern comon to other disciplines 
as well — most notably to Political Science. 

The first question in the survey asked respondents what they be- 
lieved was the level of interest in Western Europe in the discipline* It 
also asked if they felt that there had been a tendency in recent years for 
the level of interest to increase or to decline. 
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T&BLE 2/22 

INTERBST IN WESTER^i EUROPE AMONG AMERICAN SOCI O LOGISTS 

Levela of Interest 



Tendency Uvel Not 



of Interest 


Lov 


^foderate 


HlRh 


Indicated 


Total 


Sfttireaslag 


7 


1 


2 


6 


16 


Stable 


17 


0 


0 


0 


17 


Decreasing 


3 


0 


1 


0 


4 


Tendency Nbt 
Indicated 


5 


0 


0 


• 

0 


5 


Total 


32 


1 


3 


6 


42 



Of the 47 questionnaires returned to the Council » 42 had responses rele- 
vant to the first question. The responses shot/ clearly that the respon- 
dents believe overvhelnlngly that general Interest In T-7estem Europe 
throughout the discipline Is low. Only 2 respondents Indicated that they 
believed current Interest to be high, and ,1 felt that Interest was moder- 
ate. (Six of the 42 did not Indicate the current level of Interest.) The 
responses on whether Interest was rising or falling wei equally divided 
between those Indicating It was stable and those x^lch Indicated It was 
Increasing, although isost of those who replied that current Interest was 
low also Indicated that It was stable. 

Several respondents who Indicated that they believed Interest In 
Western Europe to be low and stable, or even low and Increasing at the 
present time, also observed that there had been a longer term drop In con- 
cern with Western Europe In American Sociology. This was particularly 
the case, they said, since V7orld War 11. The classical tradition In 
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sociological thought had been cast In terns of the European historical* 

social and political environment* One respondent noted that» 

Much of early American Sociology was Infors^d by a lively 
sense of the contrast between the United States and 
&iropean society, since the early generation of American 
sociologists Included men Who were far from provincial, 
■w^o had traveled widely, and who had read deeply In the 
European tradition. 

With the rise of a particularly American school In the discipline, how- 
ever, the European heritage has tended to diminish sharply, much In the 
same manner that traditional political theory diminished In Importance In 
Political Science with the rise of a more behavlorally oriented, empirical 
approach within the discipline. The European orientation, or at least 
character, of American sociology was reinforced by the Immigration of 
European scholars to the United States before and after the Second World 
War, but as time has passed, the influence of these individuals has also 
tended to lessen. 

The responses confirm our Initial impression that the level of inter- 
est in Western Europe in Sociology is low at the present time. The respon- 
ses also indicate, however, that there is a substantial belief that 
Interest in Western Europe Is Increasing or is likely to Increase in the 
near future. 

This view of the level of Interest in Western Europe in Sociology 
is supported by a survey of articles published in the American Sociological 
Review , the journal of the American Sociological Association. The ASR 
represents the mainstream research Interests in the discipline, and about 
85Z of the articles published in the journal over a seven-year period were 
either non-areal in focus or dealt with North America. The largest share 
of the remaining articles—about 6.A%— deal with Western Europe, 
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considerably more than deal with all of the con-western areas. The data 
support our view that Aserlcan sociologists who work on Western Europe do 
tend to be more Integrated Into the discipline than those who work on 
other areas of the world, but also that the total number of these soclolo-' 
gists is quite low. ( See TABLE 2/23. ASR ARTICLES BY WORLD AREA. 
1966-1972 .) 

The second part of the CES questionnaire dealt with the reasons 
which explained the level of interest. They were asked to evaluate the 
degree to which certain "disciplinary" and "support" factors have tended 
tc inhibit scholarly interest in Western Europe in Sociology. (See 
Table 2/24.) As we would expect, some 90Z of the respondents Indicated 
that contemporary Europe was not a "mainstream" Interest in the discipline, 
and 392 indicated that this was a severe problem in encouraging greater 
interest in Europe. The higher priority placed on more abstract work in 
Sociology was not viewed as nearly so serious an Inhibition. Indeed, 43% 
of the respondents said that this was not a problem at all. A large 
majority— 852— Indicated that the greater emphasis in Sociology on devel- 
oping areas also Iniilblted interest in Western Europe to a degree, but 
many observed that this factor seemed to be declining in inqiortance at 
the present time. 

The responses on the support factors are more difficult to inter- 
pret. Clearly, many of the respondents feel that raising funds for 
research and travel is a serious problem; fewer feci that a lack of 
information about data resources or about what European sociologists are 
doing is as great a problem. 

Responses on languages and language training, however, were more 
revealing, showing a definite polarization of opinion which vaa reinforced 
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TABLE 2/23 
ASR ARTICLES BY WORLD AREA. 1966-1972 




Latlr. America 



-0- 



Mlddle East 



-0- -0- -0- 



-0- 




15 

(A.22) 



Eastern Europe 


1 


-0- 


. -0- 


-0- 


1 


-0-. 


-0- 


2 


Uestem Europe 


4 

( 6) 


7 

(12) 


1 

( 2) 


1 

( 2) 


3 

( 6) 


3 

•( 5) 


4 

(10) 


23 

( 6.4%) 


North America 


15 
(24) 


26 
(45) 


10 
(22) 


7 

(14) 


12 
(25) 


21 
(38) 


19 
(49) 


110 

(30.6%) 


Otber areas 


•0- 


-0- 


2 


1 


1 


-0- 


1 


5 


Comparison 
across areas 


5 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


1 


-0- 


6 


Mon-Areal 


34 
(54) 


22 
(37) 


31 
(67) 


39 
(78) 


30 
(63) 


27 
(49) 


13 
(33) 


196 

(54.6%) 


Total N» 
(100%) 


63 
(100%) 


58 
(100%) 


46 
(100%) 


50 
(100%) 


48 
(100%) 


55 
(100%) 


39 
(100%) 


359 
(100%) 
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TABLC 2/24 

FACTORS INHIPITING INTEREST IN l^ESTERN EUROPE IN SOCIOLOGY 



Disciplinary Factors ; 

1. Ciohteinporary Europe not 
a *'iDalnstreaci" Interest 
in the discipline 

2. Higher priority put on 
vore abstract work 

* 

3. Developing areas 
emphasized more 

4. Other 

Non-Dlsclpllnary (Support) Factors : 

1. Need to obtain or dif- 
ficulty In obtaining 
language training 

2. Difficulty of obtaining 
funding for travel or 
research In Europe 

3. Lack of Information 
about European data 
sources 

4. Lack of Informstlon 
about what European 
sociologists are doing 



Severe 
Problem 



13 
(33) 



18 
(46) 



8 

(20) 



12 
(31) 



Problem 



No 

Problem 



17 
(43) 



18 
(46) 



23 
(59) 



19 
(49) 



9 

(23) 



3 

(fi) 



8 

(20) 



8 

(20) 



N- 



16 


21 


4 


41 


(39) 


(51) 


(10) 


(100%) 


7 


16 


17 


40 


(17) 


(40) 


(43) 


(100) 


12 


23 


6 


41 


(29) 


(56) 


(15) 


(100) 



39 

(1002) 



39 

(100) 



39 

(100) 



39 

(100) 



5. Others 
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in vritten eemaeiits which supplemented the questionnaire. A third of all 
respondents indicated that a lack of language skills and/or difficulties 
in acquiring language training was a problea which severely inhibited 
research and study on Uestem Europe. Several respondents emphasized that 
the decline of language skills was the most ic^ortant iohibition of all, 
and sharply criticized graduate programs for eliminating language require- . 
nents. A quarter of the responses, however, noted that languages were 
not a problem, and several suggested that sociological 
research was not dependent upon language skills. Thus, even among this 
group of American sociologists, all of whom have eseprsssed interests in 
Vestem Europe, there is evidence of a clear division over the role of 
foreign language skills in training and research. 

As we have noted, the respondents to the CES questionnaire over- 
whelmingly agreed that the current level of interst in Western Europe in 
Sociology was low. The responses to the questionnaire and from additional 
comments made by the respondents suggest several general reasons for this 
low level of interest: 

1. The provinciality of American Soclolofiy and sociologists > 
Several respondents noted that American Sociology was 
indeed area-study oriented, although It was oriented al- 
most exclusively to the study of a single world area. North 
America (or, indeed, to the United States). The parochi- 
ality of American social science, which is a general prob- 
lem, is most noteworthy in the discipline of Sociology. 

2. The generally low leve3 of lan?.uaf*e skills of American 
sociologists, jpartlpularlv the youn}*er acholars * A 
respondent notsd "American [sociologists] typically lack 
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tba ability to read other languages with facility. In 
any International group a discussion Imaedlately shifts 
to English as soon as an Aoerlcan appears*" As we have 
seen* however » this issue provoked substantial disagree* 
vent, even among our respondents. Some claimed it was 
the nost inportant problem of all, and tended to link 
this to the first issue* lhat Is, the problem was not 
so much the unavailability of language training oppor- 
tunlties as the unwillingness of sociologists to learn 
foreign languages. This group tended to see the de- 
cline in language requirements for graduate students as 
particularly harmful. Others, however, placed ouch 
less weight on language needs. At least one respondens: 
suggested that quantitative approaches made substantial 
language skills unnecessary for sociological research. 

3* A primary concern in foreign area research with ques- 
tions relating to the modemlzatlon process in countries 
which present the greatest contrast to our own . Several 
respondents noted that, where American Sociology has 
been interested In foreign areas, this interest had 
generally involved matters dealing with modernization, 
and that there had been little concern with problems 
or Issues relating to "modernity", outside, that is, 
of the United States. 

4. Host respondents indicated that the role of theory in 
the discipline and the ima?e of the discipline itself 
as the "generalizing science", did not In themselves 
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Inhibit Interest in Europe » but several observed that 
this had tended to result in the neglect of the hmaan- 
iatic and his torical diaensions of the study of society^ 
particularly at the graduate training level, which are 
particularly important for successful reseatch into 
other areas of the world — especially Western Europe. 
5. Other reasons included: 

— The U.S. is a vanguard society toward which Euro- 
pean societies will evolve. Therefore » this society 
poses the most important issues of theoretical interest 
which should be studied; 

— European sociologists are adequately studying their 
own societies and need no help from Americans; 

— There is really nothing of Interest to study in 
Europe. 

Ifost of the respondents who indicated that they believed interest 
in Western Europe was Increasing identified this with the growing inter- 
est in Comparative Sociology in the discipline. Others observed that 
interest in Europe at the present time was greatest in the sub field of 
political sociology. One respondent went much further, and reviewed in 
detail the subflelcls of the discipline and the Interest in Europe in each. 
He wrote: 

My infornatlon may be insufficient, but I have the 
feeling that one of the few areas in which sociologists 
in America have done research and include in the teaching 
European problems and materials is the field of political 
sociology, "^he study of political parties and elections 
stimulated by S. M. Lipset and the Committee on Political 
Sociology has led a nuabar of students to do disserta- 
tions and research in and on Western Europe. Ttic avail- 
ability of data from national sample surveys for secondary 
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analysis both produced by the National Survey Research 
organizations in Europe and by American scholars in 
collaboration with Europeans like the Almond and Verba 
Civic Culture Study, the work of Philip Converse, and 
Donald Stokes at Michigan have contributed to this 
interest. 

Another area in which considerable collaborative cross 
national research has developed is the field of community 
power studies. Professor Terry Clark of the University 
of Chicago has been working closely with Professor T.jiatr 
from Poland with an International Sociological Associa- 
tion conmittee that has organized conferences in Europe 
in which Americans have participated. Some of the stu- 
dents of political parties have also become interested in 
European local politics, particularly Sidney Tarrow and 
Ilark Kesselman, but few are sociologists except Mchael 
Aiken. 

The problems of multilingualism have interested some 
American scholars in the sociology of language field. ... 
Work in this field is also lively in Canada, particularly 
at the University of Laval in Quebec City where a center 
on bilingualism recently organized an international con- 
ference on multilingualism and politics. ... 

There are a number of scholars who have v/orfced in the 
field of comparative industrial sociology, A number of 
them were involved in an inter-university research pro- 
ject largely directed by Rhinehard Bendlx of the Univer- 
sity of California that resulted in a large number of 
publications. ... Even when he is not strictly speaking 
a sociologist. Professor Gailenson of the University of 
California had a considerable impact on a number of stu- 
dents of trade unions and labor movements in Europe. A 
scholar who worked on the borderline between the history 
of labor and a sociological analysis of protest movements 
was Gunther Roth, now at the University of Washington in 
Seattle, who probably is inspiring some students to do 
ft*rther work on Europe. Among the more traditional 
scholars in the field of industrial sociology. Professor 
Form of the University of Michigan has carried out 
research on workers in the automobile industry in 
Detroit and Turin, Italy, in collaboration with Italian 
scholars. Provessor t7illiara Glazer of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Columbia initiated years ago 
a comparative collaborative project with European indus- 
trial sociologists, like Heinz Hartman, Wildener, and 
others. ... 

Another area in which some research has been done by 
Americans in Europe and in collaboration with Europeans 
is a study of entrepreneurial elites. David Granick of 
the Department of Economics of the University of Wisconsin, 
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Madison, did a book on the European executive. Two of ay 
students have done monographs on business elites compar- 
able to ray own work on the Spanish. Professor Harry 
Mackler of the University of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
has published a book on the Portuguese industrial elite 
and Professor Dean Savage of Queens College of the City 
University of Kfew York is completing his research on 
French businesscten as part of a comparative study in 
which Paolo Fameti of the University of Turin did his 
research on the Piedmontese industrial elite. On the 
other band the research on political and administrative 
elites has been carried out mainly by political scien- 
tists. I am not familiar with comparable work on intel- 
lectual, scientific and religious elites in Europe. ... 

Sociology of religion is unfortunately a very 
neglected field of research by American sociologists 
and as far as I know, no major study has been done on 
European religion and society. ... 

The study of rural Europe has, so far as I know, been 
the monopoly of the social anthropologists, particularly 
a distinguished group working on Mediterranean societies. 

Another field which has a tradition of concern with 
Europe is comparative education since the early studies 
directed at Teachers College, particularly by Professor 
Kandel and others- I do not follow the Harvard Review 
of Education nor the publications of Teachers College, 
nor the Journal of Educational Sociology but I assume 
that there might be interest in that field among sociol- 
ogists. . . . 
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8. Conclusions 

The Initial objective in this part of the study was to indicate 
the level of interest in Western Europe in the social sciences— interest, 
that is, expressed in terms of completed research efforts rather than in 
terms of self-identification. The level of interest in Western Europe, 
as measured by completed dissertations and mainstream journal articles, 
varies widely among the disciplines surveyed. A substantial proportion 
of research in History deals with Western Europe. In Geography, Anthro- 
pology and Sociology (though we lack quantitative indicator- for the last 
discipline), interest In Western Europe is much lower. There is somewhat 
more done in Economics, and considerably more in Political Science — 
although not nearly as much in Political Science as in History. 

In Table 2/25, we have taken the total figures for dissertations 
completed in these disciplines between 1967 and 1971 and divided them into 
v-orld areas. Of the 11,177 dissertations which we categorized, 1,001 
(8.9%) dealt with Western Europe, 692 (6.2%) with Latin America, 473 
(4.2%) with Asia, 382 (3.4%) with Africa, and 262 (2.3%) with the Middle 
East. (See TABLE 2/25. DISSEKTATIONS BY DISCIPLINE AND BY WORLD AREA. 
1967-1971 . 

It is Important to look rather more closely at the Western European 
total. Of the 1,001 dissertations identified in the survey, 553 (about 55%) 
are in History. The disciplinary spread of dissertations on Western 
Europe is significantly more uneven than on any other world area. (The 
closest is Africa, where about 45% of the dissertations are In Political 
Science.) About half of the dissertations in History (279 of 553) deal 
with Western Europe before 1814; only about a fifth deal with Western 
Europe since 1914. 
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TABLE 2/25 

DISSERTATIOHS BY DISCIPLINE AT^D SY TOLD AREA. 1967-1971* 





Disser* 


Western 


Latin 
iUQerica 


Asia 


Africa 


Middle 
East 


Z on 

1 Uestem 
1 Europe 


History 


1,893 




41 




OH 




«9.Za 


Political 
















Science 


3,783 


270 


233 


65 


171 


110 


7.1 


Economics 


3,815 


135 


204 


179 


5a 


88 


3.5 


Anthropology 


1,046 


29 


113 


92 




26 


2.8 


Geography 


640 


14 


51 


25 


31 


17 


2.2 


Total 


11,177 


1,001 


692 


473 


382 


262 




% of 
















total 


100% 


8.9% 


6.2% 


h,2% 


3.4% 


2.3% 





History, Economics, Geography: 1967-1971 
Political Science: 1966-1972 
Anthropology: 1966-1971 
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The level of Interest in I-festern Europe (as expressed In dlsserta~ 
tlon research) is considerably higher than on the other areas of the 
world. It is higher* however, because of the greater concentration of 
research on Western Europe in History, particularly on early modern 
. Europe. At least a quarter of all of the dissertations done on Western 
Europe focus on periods earlier than 1814 ♦ 

All in all, then, the level of interest in Western Europe is lower 
than night have been anticipated. Given all of the basic resources in 
our universities vhich bear in one way or another on Western Europe, it 
is surprising to find so little focused attention on this most familiar 
world area. Exclude History, and we see that only 4.8% of the disserta- 
tions in the survey deal with Western Europe, while 6.5:? deal with Latin 
America, and 3.9% with Asia. I can scarcely believe that these figures 
would have been anticipated. 

It is interesting to look at the pattern of foreign area research 
(again, measured by completed dissertations) over a longer time base. In 
Table 2/26, disciplinary dissertations total by world area were broken down 
for three years— 1959, 1967, and 1971. In the disciplines surveyed, 2,731 
completed dissertations were identified in 1971. This more than doubled 
the 1967 total of 1,367. Data on History for 1959 were not available, but 
in 1959, 615 dissertations were completed In the four other disciplines. 
In 1967, the number had risen to 1,054 and in 1971, 2,134. Perhaps the 
most significant data of all is the massive increase in the number of 
completed Ph.D. dissertations in the social sciences in the 1960s.' 

The growing Interest in the non-Western world it clearly indicated 
in Table 2/26. (See TABLE 2/26. DISSERTATIONS BY DISCIPLITsT ON WORLD AREA, 
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TABLE 2/26 

DISSERTATIONS BY DISCIPLINE ON WORLD AREA; 1950, 1966/67, 1971 

1959 





Western 


Eastern 


Latin 






mddle 


TOTAL 


. _ « 


Europe 


Europe 


America 


Asia 


Africa 


East 


non-Eur'>pe 


Hisi:orv NO tiata-.^.-* * 




Frlitical Science 


13 


Q 


3 


18 


A 
V 


1 <\ 


JO 


EconoDlcs 


5 


9 


9 


10 


2 


4 


25 


Anthropology 


1 


1 


10 


5 


A 

■f 


A 

■t 


23 


Geography 


0 


1 


12 


3 


2 


5 


22 


Totals 


- 


















1967 (19 


66 Tiiarfced by +) 


• 






iixouoi^y 


92 


8 


20 


14 


5 


3 


42 


Political Science^^ 


19 


18 


9 


29 


10 


12 


60 


Economics 


31 


8 


25 


36 


10 


11 


82 


Anthropology+ 


4 


0 


5 


8 


4 


8 


25 


Geography 


4 


0 


7 


2 


3 


1 


13 


Totals 


150 


34 


66 


92 


32 


35 


222 






1971 












History 


178 


36 


24 


33 


21 


7 


85 


Political Science 


55 


27 


39 


58 


46 


27 


170 


E/?nojiics 


25 


5 


45 


44 


16 


24 


129 


/^\thropology 


2 


3 


27 


23 


15 


3 


68 


tk:osraphy 


2 


6 


15 


8 


4 


6 


33 


Totals 


262 


77 


150 


166 


102 


67 


485 
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1959, 19 67, 1971, ) The number of dissertations on Latin America, Asia 
and Africa and the >ttddle East increased substantially in almost every 
discipline between 1959 and 1967 and between 1967 and 1971. There is 
some interesting inter-disciplinary variance. The rate of increase in 
Geography is low. In Political Science, it is remarkably high. Thirty- 
six Political Science dissertat . were coispleted on these areas in 1959, 
60 in 1967. But in 1971, there were 170 completed dissertations. There 
are also interesting inter-area variances. The rate of increase of dis- 
sertations on Africa vas much more rapid than the other "orld areas; 
Latin /unerica is second; Asia and the Kiddle East lag somewhat behind. 

It is difficult to compare the non-Western area figures with those 
on Western Europe because of the much greater weight on research in 
History in the Western European data. Outside of History, the rata of 
increase of completed dissertations on the non-Western areas and on 
Western Europe was fairly similar. In 1959, 19 dissertations on Western 
Europe and 106 on the non-Western areas were completed; in 1967, 58 and 
180; in 1971, 84 and 400. 

The increase in the total number of dissertations on Latin America, 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East between 1959 and 1971 is indeed remark- 
able. Perhaps 125 dissertations were completed on these areas in 1959 
(making an educated guess for History); 222 were completed in 1967 and 
485 in 1971. It is equally interesting, however, that this tremendous 
increase did not substantially alter the percentage distribution of dis- 
sertations among the world areas, given, of course, the equally remarkable 
increase in the total number of dissertations. As we can see in Table 2/27, 
the non-Western areas accounted for 17.22! of the dissertatlone; (excluding 
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History) in 1959 and 17.12 in 1967. In 1971, this increased tc 13.72, a 
sisnificant but scarcely overwhelciing increase. (A similar increase vas 
noted between 1967 and 1971 -^ith figures for History included.) 

TABLE 2/::7 

PERCEOTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DISSERTATIONS ON ^JESTERN EimOPE 

AMO NON-WESTER^I AREAS 





1959 


1967 


1971 


Total 'dissertations 




1,367 


2,731 


(without History) 


(615) 


(1.054) 


(2,134) 


% on Non-Uestem areas 
(without History 


(17.2%) 


16.2% 
(17.1%) 


17.7% 
(18.7%) 


% on Western Europe 
(without History) 


(3.1%) 


11.05: 
(5.55() 


9.6% 
(3.9%) 



What appears, therefore, to be most significant in these data is the 
enormous increase of resources vjhlch went to support dissertation research 
on non-Uestcrn areas in thb first half of the 1960s— -which produced these 
coinpleted dissertations in the second half of the decade. Given the addi- 
tional ffiarp,inal cost of dissertation research on non-Western areas, the 
fact that research on these areas kept up with (and even slightly surpassed) 
the very hi^h rate of increase for total dissertations reveals the extra- 
ordinary character of the effort to mobilize resources for non-Western 
area studies in this period. 

The parallel data on VJestern European dluscrtntlons is more diffi- 
cult to interpret. Out research, and these data, indicate that the 
notion of "Western European Studies" is relevant in only t^/o disciplines, 
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History and Political Science— and, indeed, is only marpinally relevant 
in History, given other lonser-tcrm disciplinary commitments to I*7estem 
Europe. Interest in Western Europe in Sociology, Anthropology, and 
Geography is very low and although signs Indicate that this may be 
chan?in<5 at the present time, an increase in the level of Interest in 
these disciplines is not revealed in the data gathered for this survey. 
VJe ^ound substantially more interest in Economics in Western Europe than 
had been anticipated. Western Europe remains, however, a minor concern of 
the discipline, and those economists who have done research on Western 
Europe do not usually, it would appear, maintain active interests in the 
area. Again, although efforts are underway now to Involve more economists 
in Western Europe and to involve them on a more continuinf; basis, these 
efforts arc nut reflected in these data. Indeed, the number of disser- 
tations on Western Europe completed in Economics fell between 1967 and 
1971. 

As with research on other world areas, although to a rather 
greater extent than on the other areas, increasing interest in Western 
Europe ha^ been most visible in Political Science. Political scientists, 
as we shall see in the next chapter, took the lead in the mid-1960s in 
organizing campus European studies programs and have continued to pro- 
vide the bulk of the active participants in these and other European 
oriented academic programs. 

Once again, although there are indications of greater inter- 
disciplinary communication and cross-fertilization in European studies 
at the present time, the data gathered in our survey reflect very little 
Intcr-dlsciplinary communication. The fairly substantial numbers of 
political scientists, historians and economists who did dissertation 
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and other research on Western Europe which was coopleted at the end of the 
X960s do not appear to have very close contact across disciplinary lines. 

Research on Western Europe in History was unusual In our survey in * 
that It was heavily concentrated on periods before 1914. In the other 
disciplines, most research was focused on the twentieth century, and the 
larger share on the period since 19A5, The degree of inter-disciplinary 
variation was even less with regard to country coverage. Research in every 
discipline is hljihly concentrated upon the major nations of Western Europe- 

« 

Franca, ^ertoany. Great Britain, and to a lesser extent, Italy, 

TABLE 2/28 

DISSERTATION DISTRIBUTION BY DISCIFLIITS a;TD COUWTRY, 1967-1971 





France 


Germany 


Gt. Britain 


Italy 


Europe 


-H- 

Other 


Total 


History**" 


26 


50 


27 


2 


0 


17 


122 


Political 
















Selene* 


42 


55 


51 


21 


30 


71 


270 


Economicci 


7 


12 


30 


5 


26 


55 


135 


Anthropolony 


2^ 


1 


2 


2 


0 


22 


29 


Total 


77 


118 


110 


30 


56 


165 


556 




(13.02) 


(21.2) 


(19.8) 


(5.4) 


(10.1) 


(29.7) 


(100%) 



1914 - present only 

Includes comparative dissertations 

We see in Table 2/28 that 60% of all dissertations on Western Europe com- 
pleted between 1966 and 1971 (note: we have included only those History 
dissertations on the 1914-prcsent period) deal with one of these four nations. 
Another 10% focus on "Europe" — mainly the European Community — and some 30% 
deal cither with another country or are comparative in focus. Forty percent 
of the dissertations deal with tv^o countries, Germany or Great Britain. 
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Footnotes ^ Chapter II 

1. Braibanti, Ralph. "Comparative Political Analytics Reconsidered." The 
Journal of Politics. Vol. 30. No. 1 (February 1968). pp. 25-65. 

2. See, for example, the Ford Foundation's Common Problems Research Com- 
petition and. on a wider scale, the interests of the German >tarshall 
Fund for the United States. 

^' Geography; The Beha vior and Social Sciences Survey (Englewood Cliffs. 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1970), p. 118. 

4. See Richard Lambert. "Sociology and Area Studies," paper presente 

the American Sociological Association Annual Meeting, August 1973, for 
his comments on an earlier draft of the section of this chapter on 

* Sociology. 
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APPSNDDC I: HISTORY 



DISSSRTATIOL^S ON ITESTERN EUROPE, 1914~PIli:S!r.!T, r^ECOrDHD BY AHA, 1966-1971 



Belgium 

ForPol: 1936-37 r 1966, Ua\LBcrk, Kleft 
Language Problem; 1971, Oregon, Curtis 

Europe 

lategratlon: Legal ? 1967, SAIS, Axllne 
Finland 

ForPol; Petsanoj 1967, Columbia, Krosby 
France 

Antl-Ajrericanismr •l7-*60r 1968, Colunbia, Strauss 

Bio Barres; 1968, Catholic. Bums 

Bio Dorlotr 1968. Wise, Carrier 

Bio HalCdel- 1967. Colunbia, Shanjood 

Bio IfoMnier and Esprit: 1039, Harvard, Ilellman 

Blum r-ovf, 1967, UCALDav, Vandenplas 

Clen>enceaxi, Peace Conf '19: 195S, U?^C, Burnett 

Coro-jnist: Thorez and Catholica, '36- '39- 1971. Catholic, Murphcy 

Corporatism: Cap-Lab Collaboration, '14 '36: 1971, Uir.c, Fine 

Daladler Govt, '33- '40: 1970, UIIC, Gay 

DeGaulle: Army, Alf^eria- 1957, Columbia, Geisinar 

Empire: Decolonializ^itlon; 1965. N.Ill., Olson 

ForPol: Algeria and 4th Rcpub. i?65. K^.C, Tucker 

ForPol: Delbos & Front Populaire: 1970, KentSt, Dreifort 

ForPol, in Spanish Civil Uar- 1971, Colunbia, Gordon 

Jews: Paris Coiamunity in 'SOs; 1971, Wise, Ueinherg 

Military: Air Policy '19-' 39; 1955, Geor?^etn, KrausV.opf 

liilitaryt Preparation in '20s; 1970, Harvard, Hurhes 

Military: Technology, 3rd Repub; 1969, Duke, Clarke 

Monetary Instability, 124-126 r 1968. Colunbia, Schmid 

Monetary Instability: Dawes Plan '24; 1969, Harvard, Schulcer 

Parliament: Crisis 1917- 1955, J^Jstrn, P.cynolds 

Politics: Colonial Lobby in '30s; 19/1, Uisc, Schweitzer 

Politics: Pol ni5ty of Kaginot Line: 1971, Columbia, Stark 

Politique, an analysis of the review 195H, Catholic, Smith 

Syndialisn: Reformism, '11- '19: 1971, Erovm, DeLucla ' 

United ITntionsr 19f3, FlaSt. Herbert 

Vichy, Darlan; 1966, ITX, Ifelton 

Vichy: Laval and I'azlj: 1967, Georgctn, Jasperson 

Vichy- Resistance: Collapse of Resistance Front, •44-'46; 

1971, Princeton, Kram 
Vlcy-Keslstance: '.Toncorcmunist Moversnts; 1971, Duke, Sweets 
W7 II: Liberation: 1965, Coluubia, Movick 

Germany 

Bio Abetz: 1969, slllcs, Wallace 

Bio Adler: 1969, Harvard, Florence 

Bio Crosz, Art £• Pol in UciTnar; 19C>9, "isc, LcttIs 

Bio Kugenbergv '14- '34- 1971, Catholic, Leopold 
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ernany (cont.) 

Bio Lundcndorff: 1968 » IlTIstm, Piazza 
Bio Ilarcuse; 1971, Conn, Llppshires 
Bio Rathenau; ISoS, UCALBsrk, Loetjenber? 
Bio Rathenau; and Repalratlono; 1970, Columbia, Felix 
Bio Rathenau; and Reparlations ; 1965, Georpetwn, Stenger 
Bio Reventlow: & Weimar? 1971, T^isc, Neville 
Bio Tucholsky; 1965, Colwcibla, Poor 
Bio von Schliecher, »26-*32f 1971, Wise, Barber 
Bio von SchHecher, and Reichswehr? 1971, Vandrblt, Steely 
BrentanissMS 1966, Coluinbia, Menza 
Bundf in US, '23- '39? 1971, SUI]Y3in;>, Diamond 
Depression: Econ Policy; 1971, Wash(StL), Heyl 
Deutsche Christen ideas, »21-»37: 1971, Chicago, Zabel 
ForPol: Britain, '29- '33; 1956, "Dame, Chappius 
ForPol: Civil War Spain? 1965, Oregon, Proctor 
ForPol: Dlsansainent '32; 1964, Duke, Deicrhof 
ForPcl: Geneva Conf : 1971, CUITY, Alteras 
ForPol: Locarno; 1968, Colucbia, Wohn 
ForPol: Na^.i, with Dutch: 19G3, lllJstm, Voorhia 
ForPcl: Papal Peace Proposal 1917; 1965, UCALBerk, Hcrber 
ForPol: to Rapallo; 1970, UTTC, Mueller 
ForPol: x;ith West '28- '29? 1936, UCAT.Berk, Jacobson 
Frankfurt School: Intellectual History, '23-'50; 1971, Harvard, 
Harvard, Jay 

Left: Cultural Politics, '14- '33- 1971, Harvard, Wurgaft 

Ililxtary: Panzen/affe '20- '33; 1969, mstm, Burke 

Munich '18-»19t 1070, Harvard, Bischoff 

Nazi! Catholic Schools; 1956, St Louis, IlcCaulay 

Kasi, & Eckart: 1971, War:h(CtL), Englairan 

Nazi! Foreien Labor •3?-'45; 1963, PennSt, Homze 

Nazi: Hitler; 1957, Wlac, Weingartner 

Nazi: Hitler Youth; 1965, UCALBerk, Walker 

Nazi: Hitler Youth, '33-'45: 1971, Wise, Rempel 

Nazi: In rvcichsta? Election, '30; 1971, Wise, Hackett 

Nazi: t^renjherg War Trials; 1959, Wise, Silvcrsate 

Nazi: Occupr.Lion of Greece; 1969, Vandrblt, Hondros 

Nazi: Ocouootlon of Poland* 1967, '*isc, Thompson 

nazi: Opposition to* 1967, Penn, Zales 

Nazi: Ort£5sruppen, '19- '23; 1968, Kansas, Douglas 

Hazi: Party Courts, '26- '34; 1970, KentSt, McKale 

Ilazl: Social Welfare, '19- '39; 1971, VA, deWitt 

Nazi: Surrender in Italy '45; 1970, Slliss, Smith 

Nazi: von Papen as Anbassadcr*. 1968, St Johns, Leavey 

Nazi: Volkstumspolitlk & ForPol, '33-'38; 1970, Wise, Smalser 

Nazi: Waff en SS- 1964, Colurabia, Stein 

Nazi: Waffen SS; 1?71, IJeb, GeltTick 

Nazi: Waffen SS; 1971, Vandrblt, Sydnor 

•Tazi: WT7 II, llona Propa^-anda* 1966, Columbia, Baird 

Mazi: TFJ II, Occupation by U.S.? 1966, ^A, Nelson 

SIPO & SD, '31-'40t 196^, '7isc, Rrowder 

Weimar: Atomic Physicr! • 1967, UG\LBerk, Forraan 

Wt'inar: & Bour^ooir. Ualty> '2A-'30t T^lr.c, Jones 

Weimar* ft Dlsarnannnt, '19- '30; 1968, Fletcher, Jones 

Weimar: Heo-Conservatism, von Papen; 1969, ^•^isc, Braatz 
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Germaay (coat.) 

Weimar: Professors and; 1967, Kansas, Tobler 

Weiiaar: Rsfererdum,. '26: 1970, UCAL^erk, TJest 

Welraar: Ruhr occ; .1965, UTIC, Combisa 

Weimar: Russ^.ans in Gy; 1966, Harvard, Williams 

Weimar: Stransuiann & Ruhr, ♦23-'24; 1970, Wise, Jones 

Weimar: Wirth, Deiao Left- 1967, Catholic, Knapp 

Germany (East) 

• • Protestantism: under East German Rule; 1966, ICansas, Gust 

Great Britain 

Bio AJP Taylor? X971, Clprecont, Cole 

Bio Angell: 1967, BallSt, Biaceglia 

Bio DH Cole, 'IB-' 27; 1970, Catholic, Willgoos 

Bio GDII Cole* 1967, Harvard, Carpenter 

Bio Colling^/ood; 1966, Harvard, Johnson 

Empire: Imperial Defense, Far East, '19-'23; 1971, Fordhaa, 
English 

ForPol: Central Asia, '17; UCALSanD, Stanwood 
ForPol: Chanak; 1971, 111, Snodgrass 
ForPol: China, *20-'28; 1960, Wise, Stremsky 
ForPol; Derao Control, Tjirx; 1971, Wash(StL). Stiers 
ForPol: Dutch Policy, '14- 'IS' 19C9, BU, Vatson 
ForPol: Eastern Qustn in An«>lo-Fr Rel, •20-'22* 1971, 

Vandrblt, Hall 
ForPol: Palestine, *14-*39: 196e., Harvard, Doxsee 
ForPol: Relations with Italy, '14- 'IS* 1971, Casell?., Young 
ForPol: with Italy, •33-*35- 1<;V1, UCALIrv, Robertson 
Government: Bd of Invention in TF^Ir 1971, UCALIrv, Gusexjelle 
Government: Dept of Overseas Trade, '16-'22j 1971, VA, Hooer 
Government: Supply & Transport Con, '19- '26: 1970 > TJisc, 

Desmarlas 

Labor and Government: Stankcy Commission. *19; 1971, Catholic, 
Plot^an 

Labour: General Strike, *26* 1969, USC, Morris 
Labour-left: & German Rev, '10- '29: 1969, Catholic, Skop 
Labour Party: and International Sanctions, *18-'35f. 1968, 
Rutgers, Pol 

Labour Party: Recovery, '31-'35: 1970, Vandrblt, Brookshire 

Liberalism? 1966, St. Louis, Berry 

Social Reform, '15-'21; 1967, Colutnbia, Orbach 

WtJI: Church of Eng.; 1963, Columbia, llarrin 

Mussolini: Reaction to, '22-'23: 1567, Ceorgetn. Urgo 

Nazis: Reaction to; 1966, UT;c, Ilat thews 

Pacifism: Bloomsbury Group; 1971, Columbia, Pollock 

Greece 

ForPol: and WWI; 1961, GA, Leon 
Ireland 

Bio McGarrity & Irish ind: 1970, St Johns, Tarpey 
Ireland: in XTA; 3967, StJohns, Mulkeen 
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Italy 

Colonies: Loss of Empire, 'AS; 1967, Columbia, Laccettl 
Faclsm: Allied Policy, *A0-»A3j 1966, SCar, Holsten 
Fascist: iDa^ie of US; 1970, UCALBerIc, Sernardini 
ForPol: in Spanish Civil War; 1971, Wise, Coverdale 

Koxvay 

Bio Qv'ioling; 1970, USC, Hoidal 
.l^pain 

20th Cent: Agrarian Reforn; 1965, Columbia, Malefakis 
*\narcho-r>yndicalisra and Russian Rev; 1967, USC, Ileaker 
Bio Ortega y Gassot: 1971, Chicago, Holices 
Civil War: Germany; 1966, Columbia, Ilorton 

Sueden 

Bio Itolin; 1969, ^^•7stm, Shepard 
Other 

OECD: Analysis of Science Programs; 1971, Georgetn, Shuman 
General 

ForPol: Adriatic, •l9-*24: 1964, Columbia, Jareb 
Neo-Sociali?;m! 1&59, Uloc, Grossman 

General-Comparative 

Conservative Pol, Econ, *18-'24; 1967, Ilarv-jrd, Ilaier 

Facisia: Fr.clsrao Universale, '28- '36: 19G9, TTisc, Ledeen 

Jews: Minorities, '18- '22-. 1967, Catholic, Thompson 

Lausanne Conf, *32: 1971, T7isc, Soper 

Reaction to Hitler, '33-: 1968, UG\LBerk, IllUer 

Socialism, Tr, Gy, *19-*20; 1967, Harvard, Shirk 

Supreme Economic Council after imii 1971, George tn, Fitzgerald 

Versailles-Leipzig Fiasco, •19-'21f 1971, IV, Bailey 
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APPENDIX II: POLITICAL SCIEMCE 



DISSERTATION'S 


: I!I POLITICAL SCIENCE* Of! UHSTriUJ EUUOPE. 1966- 1Q72! 






cow:try 


COVEHAGE 










1966 1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 1971 


1972 


Total 


Austria 


1 


1 


1 




1 


! 4 


Belgium 


1 






2 


1 


1 

1 * 


DenmrT: 


1 




1 




1 


3 


Finland 








1 




1 


France 


2 4 


2 


7 


10 11 


6 


1 

i 42 


Gcn-iiny (East 
a-ivl !J?.st) 


2 5 


9 


7 


3 13 


16 


j 

1 

• 55 


GroGce 




3 


1 


1 1 


3 • 


i 

9 


Iceland * — 


Ireland 




1 








1 


Italy 


3 3 


2 




4 6 


3 ' 


21 


LuxewbourR 










i - 


Netherlands 








2 




2 


Norway 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Portugal 








1 




1 


Spain 






1 


1 1 


2 


5 


Sweden 


2 1 


1 


1 




1 1 


6 


Sx^ltzerland 


1 


2 


2 




i 


5 


United Kinjr.dom 


7 5 


5 


9 


4 8 


{ 

13 j 


51 


Others 


2 


5 


4 


3 


1 
1 

1 


14 


Non-specific 6 
^CoF.prratlve . 


1 




2 


1 4 


1 

2 1 


10 


Europr'an 
Coinnunlty 


2 2 


5 


4 


3 9 


5 i 


30 


TOTAL 


19 28 


37 


41 


35 55 


1 

55 i 


270 



Coraporatlve and International Subflclds 
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CHAPTER III 
PROGRAMS AND ORG/j;i NATIONS 



1. Introduction 

In the previous chapter of this report. In an effort to evaluate 
Interest In Western Europe in colleges and universities in this country, 
we eKanlned data on dissertation research and on journal a- iclcs vhich 
dealt with European topics. U'e attenpted to detemlne the level and 
content of Interest in Western Europe in several disciplines of the 
social sciences. In this chapter, we look at another type of phenomenon 
which helps us to better understand the nature of European studies, at 
the various cajtpus European studies programs and at several najor organ- 
izations which support, encourage and coordinate European studies. 

2. Campus Western Furopenn Studies Programs 
.Introduction 

Most of the catnpus programe dealing with Western Europe with 
which we are conc-emed lall into one of two basic types. One of these 
is directed primarily toward student travel and exchange in Western 
Europe, while the other Is more centrally oriented toward acadeudc 
interests on campus. This i-'^me division, of course, is characteristic 
of programs of Anerlcan colleges and universities dealing with every 
world area. What differs in the Western Europe case, however, is the 
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large quantitative imbalance between the two types of programs. In the 
other vorld areas, there is a fairly cousiPtent relationship between 
the percentage of programs dealing with that world area. Tliat is, for 
example, Latin Acjerica has a higher rank in every type of program; 
Africa has a lower rank in each type. International programs on Western 
Europe, however, are not characterized by this relationship. There arc 
a very large nmbcr of travel, exchange and study-pbroad programs 
dealing with Western Europe, while there arc only a few canpus programs 
with a TEore acadenic orientation. 

A study of the international programs of American universities was 
carried out by the East-West Center in Hawaii in 1965. It atteiopted to 
Identify all those programs which fell within the very broad defini- 
tion of "formal and infoimal international affiliations, exchanges, 
contracts and arrangements other than regular curriculun" that Involve 
"the sending or receiving of persons or things between an American uni- 
versity (or group of universities) and a cooperating foreign institution, 
country or region for which the American university or one of its subdi- 
visions accepts institutional responsibility over a period of tlme."^ 
As the authors of the survey observe, this definition tended to 
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pick up all of those progranis with any form of international eKchan}*e or 
travel while it overlooked others, such as area studies procrams, with 
strong academic and curricular interests In an area of the world but with 
no foruial exchcrjse or travel arrangccents . Of the more than 1,300 prograius 
identified in the survey, 225 (about 17%) dealt with Western Europe, rsore . 
than on any other world area except Latin America. 

TABLE 3/1 





" BY !'ORLD Ar 


LEA (106"'* 




Hunher of 




World Area 


Prof?rains 


Percent 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


104 


7.9% 


northeast Asia 


61 


4.6'^ 


South Asia 


103 


^?( 16.3S*: 


Southeast Asia 


41 


3.1 ' 


Oceania 


10 


0.3; 


Latin America 


310 


23.6 


Middle Eaat/Morth Africa 


58 


4.4 


Russia & Eastern Europe 


115 


8.8 


Western Europe 


225 


17.1 


Other (Includes rculti-area 






and non-area programs) 


287 


21.9 




1,314 


100.0% 



In 1969, the authors of another study of International programs of 
American coilenes and universities utilised the data bank maintained by 
the Education and I7orld Affairs organization to cotaplle an Inventory of 
study abroad progranjs. ^ Some of these programs had been Included In the 
East-West Center survey, but others had been overlooked or Included under 
a single general listing* They Identified a total of 636 study abroad 
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programs, Ittcludlng these opcratin?^ in the sumnor and durins the academic 
year. Ttie mim'ber of programs which sent students to Europe far exceeded 
those which focused on all other areas of the world. About 6Q% of all of 
the programs were directed toward Europe ^ and the p.reat majority of those 
(well over 90%) dealt with TJestem Europe. Alnost 71% of the students 
who participated in snaner programs and sons 01% of those participatin,** 
in academic year programs went to Europe — the great majority, again, 
going to TJestem Europe. 



TABLE 3/2 

STUDY-ABROAD PROGRAIIS OF U.S. COLLE G ES & UNIVERSITIES 
BY WORLD AREA (ir^T-oG) 





Suramer 


Academic Year 


Total 


Uorld Area 


Number"'' 


Percent 


ITuiaber* 


Perccjnt 


ITunber 


Percent 


Sub~Saharan 


2 


0.9 


9 


2.2 


U 


1.7 


East Asia 


7 


3.0 


23 


5.6 


30 


4.7 


South Asia 


1 


0.4 


5 


1.2 


6 


0.9 


Southeast Asia 






2 


0.5 


2 


0.3 


Latin America 


49 


21.5 


40 


9.8 


89 


14.0 


niddle Eant and 














North Africa 


5 


2.2 


19 


4.7 


24 


3.8 


Europe 


lAl 


61.8 


292 


71.6 


433 


6S.1 


Canada 


6 


2.7 


2 


0.5 


8 


1.3 


VJorldx/ide or 














Country Varies 


17 


7.5 


16 


3.9 


33 


5.2 


TOTAL 


223 


100.0 


408 


100.0 


636 


100.0 


* Each consortium is 


counted as 


one. 








Source : 


Data Bank, 


Education and t/orld Affairs, New York, 






December, 


1969. 
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TABLE 3/3 

SYUDEI^TS CM STCDY-ABROAD PROGPuMIS P,Y ^lOT.U) ARi'A fl967~6B) 



Suaancjr Acadenic Year 
Gradua t a Unclcrpirnduato Gra dual- a Underrradunte 



Uorld Area 




Percent 


Mmber 


Percent 


Nuisbor Pcrccat 


I^ui-.ber 


Percent 


Sub-Saharan 
Africa 


40 


0.6 










21 


0.1 


East Asia 






75 


1.0 


150 


1.0 


425 


2.0 


South Asia 






19 


0.3 


26 


0.2 


«1 


0.5 


Southeast Asia 














32 


0.2 


Latin America 


165 


2.3 


1,057 


14.7 


86 


0.6 


899 


6.1 


Illddle East and 
North Africa 


42 


0.6 


69 


0.9 


45 


0.3 


150 


1.1 


Europe 


339 


11.7 


4»235 


5f?.9 


1.066 


7.2 


10,971 


74.0 


Canada 


3 


0.1 


107 


1.5 






2B 


0.2 


Worldwide or 
Country Varies 


187 


2.6 


343 




69 


0.5 


764 


5.2 


TOTAL 


1,276 


17. B 


5,910 


82.2 


1,442 


9.7 


13,379 


90.2 



Source: Data Bank, Education and World Affairs, Hew York, Decetnber, 1969. 
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These studic£, clearly Indicate the preponderant place of Western Europe 
In those International programs which deal primarily vlth the exchange 
of students and faculty, with study abroad, and with other basically 
non- or extra-curricular activities. Though outside of the regular 
currlcular structure of the Institutions in which they exist, these 
prograns do represent a ir^asslve cotjcitrent of resources which make up 
one part of the total "capital"— human and physical as well as financial— 
of the sponsoring colleges and universities. 

When we turn to those pronrans which had a prirarily acadeirlc 
or research orientation, the weight of Uestern Europe dirlnishes sub- 
stantially. A recent survey of language and area studies programs 
Identified 405 prograns In operation In 1967-68. ITie distribution 
of these prograir.s by world area was essentially sir.liar to those iden- 
tified by the East-Uest Center survey, vith one notable exception. 
Western Europe fell fron the top of the list to the very bottom. Only 
U% of the language snd area studies programs Identified In the survey 
dealt with IJcstem Europe. (See TABLE 3/4. UNGUACE AND APJ-A STU DjES 
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subotontlal impact on patterns of training and research in the social 
sciences, it would have to be supported by a ^raatcr dearec of coordina- 
tion amoniT scholars with intGrests in Europe, by the dovolopacnt of s^ore 
coherent res.-arch and trainifng pror.mi^T, and by the identlf ic;>tion of nc? 
financial resource?. VJestern European proi>rains \?cre established durin?^ 
this period at ^icrkcley, Harvard/HIT, Yale, Princeton, Indiana, Ilichlr.an 
and Uir.consin, Substantial financial support was riado available to several 
of thece pronranu*? by the Ford Foundation, throufth ita European and Inter- 
national Division which also initiated the TJestem European Division of 
the Forcir,n Area Fellowship Pror.ran in 1964. 

The formation of these prorrams and, in 1969-1970, of a coordinatinj; 
organization, the Council for European Studies, as well as the apparent 
interest in Uestem Europe of several private foundations and the federal 
Eovcrnnent, ctinulated the initiation of a second round of proprair forma- 
tion, a round which appears to be gaining ir.omentun at this Eomcnt. 

It is important to underline hero (nlthounh we will deal with this 
in greater detail shortly) that this European studies "moveraent" was 
deeply anbivaleat in several fundaKontal respects. That research in the 
social sciences in this country, and the various facilities and institu- 
tions v;hich supported research, had neglected Uestcrn Europe for inore 
than a generation was clear. It V7as also clear by the mid-] 960s that 
there were very substantial reasons for attempting to revive scholarly 
interest in ^^ostcm Europe, and that these reasons — to the participants 
at any rate—related not only, or even pritrarily, to area studies con- 
siderations, but rJso to considerations which were rauch mere 
disciplinary and n:ethodolor:ical,^ Indeed, most of tho^e individual?, vhn 
took the leadership in tfic revival of Uestern European studies and \;ho 
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vera often instrumental in establishing a series of cat^pus programs on 
Western Europe tended to oppose v:hat they defined as area studies* A 
generation earlier, the forr;ation of area studies prograpiS on the non- 
vestem areas of the world had provoked litt3c opposition, cither on 
Intellectual or practical grounds • To most scholars, this was the only 
way to F.obili2n sufficicint resources to support a coherent effort to study 
these ^ireas. Twenty years later, the intellectual cliirnte had chansed 
clijnificantly, axid the area studies approach Xvss, for £,ood reat^ons or had, 
on the defensive* The result ves that those scholars who v?ere co^r.itteU to 
encouraging new interests in \v'estern Europe were often uncertain as to the 
best wry to proceed. At best, they atteiDpted to learn fron the area studies 
experience; at worst, they siniply ignored it. But in any case,' they did not 
wish to be identilied with a Dovenent that, as they saw it, had at very 
least run its course. As we shall see, these feelings fundor[:ental]y influ- 
enced the nature, content, and goals of ijiany of the campus tvestern European 
studies programs established in the r.id'-1960s, and accounts in lar^e part 
for the very si^rdficant differences hetx^een these prcfirams and tlie core 
traditional non-vcritein area studies proj^raiiiS. 

Tlie Vrestern European studies progras^s share other characteristics, 
and we shr.ll return to these co^n^-ion traits shortly. Put there arc really 
two distinct types of prograns on Western Europe and it is useful at this 
point to look at each group separately. The basic distinction concerns 
whether or not they award an area studies degree or certificate. One group 
does and the other does not, and this is the key to certain basic differ- 
ences in the foci of the programs, in the patterns of their activities, 
and in the attitudes nnd values they represent. 



The first group of pronraniu, those vhlch do offer sonsa certifica- 
tion to students x/ho have coniploted a designated program of study, can 
be further divided into two Rub-nroups. The first of these is made up 
of the Curopcnii otudJes pronr,-;n;.? which fona cn int^nral unit or sub- 
division of a nrsduatc school of international studies. The European 
prcnraros of the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced lutornatlonnl Studlen 
(SAIS), of Colur.bia University's Sdh^ol of luternntional ;\f fairs, and of 
The American University's School of International So,vicJ° are (or v.irn) 
all rcfiular instructional divisions of these praduato schools. 

Tlie Kuroponn Studios proL^ram is the largest of the area studies 
prosrair:S at Johv.s IJorlrins SAir>. Studcnt:3 vrorhin^ on both NA and Ph.D. 
dc,-roes can offer a ncr'r.mphic area as a siibficld, and Europe is one of 
the areas that can be selected. Sf^vernl full-tire, several part-tine, 
and several vlniiin.^ faculty arc associated vith the pro^.r^n in U<'^shington 
In addition, irost students in the prc;',rr.n cpend one of their tro years at 
the r,olo.^na Center, a branch of SAIS in Bologna, Italy. In 1971-72, sone 
41 KA and Ph.D. candidates \7ere in residence in ITashlncton. and 25 ii;ore 
were at the Bolor,na Center. 

nie Institute on h'cstern Europe (formerly the European Institute) 
is one of several "research institutes" in the School of International 
Affairs at Colupibia University. It was founded in 1949 by Philip Ifosely, 
one of the authentic fathers of the area studies conception. Despite its 
foroal description » the Institute's priinary functions are administrative 
and instructional. It as^ards a Certificate of European Studies upon the 
completion of an interdisciplinary pronran of courses rclatlns to con- 
tcr.porary Europe x;hlch oupplei.ents a regular prof;rara of MA or Ph.D. vork 
within the University. Sot;- of the sti.'dents associated with the Institute 
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are candidates for the Masters of Internnt Jon,il Affairs degree within tho 
School of International Affairs. Others are candidates for advanced 
decrees in other departments. About a dozen faculty uembers from several 
departments arc affiliated V7ith the Institute^ althouf.h the Institute has 
no role in paying faculty salaries. A feu courses arc deslrned specifi- 
cally for the students of the Institute but others are selected from the 
regular offorinp^n of University do.partconts. In 1972-73, 18 students were 
formlly registered in the Institute's progranj another do^en were involved 
In its various activities. 

Tliese are the two oldest proitraras we dealt v;lth, .md they are sim- 
ilar in several ways. They are well institutionalized divisions of 
nraduate prosrair.s In International studies. Many students have taken 
advanced decrees in association with these pror.rnns, a substantial por- 
tion of whom— perhaps a majority of thcci— have not chosen an acadcniic 
career, but rather have vjorked in Rovernmcnt, business and finance. The 
primary intellectual foci of interest at these pro.^rans, ao far as we can 
tell from our survey of dissertations » two quite 

^i£tir:ct5ve, enc^ i'ocvs prirarily on international relations in Western 
-turope and bcu/een Ei'.rcpf: and the Urited States. 

The European pro^rraip in Tno. American University's School oi 
International Service sceos to have been quite similar to these prof^,rains, 
although it x^as tercilnated in 1972. It differed fron the others in that 
It al'jo offered a BA deforce, in association with the Department of Lan- 
8ua[',o9 and Area Studios, with a specialization in !7estcrn Europe. The HA 
pronrata was also administered in cooperation with this Department. 

Tlie second sub-typo wiirhin this proup is coi,-.pc?Jcd of prCi^raKS 
wJiich are rather ir.ore diverse in character and structure than the first. 
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These proRraos offer an "area studies certlficato" for the successful 
completion of an inter-discipllnary studios prop,rnin on Western Europe. 
But they all operate as Interdepartmental corcsiltteos under the adminis- 
trative supervicjion of a sraduatc school of arls and letters or sciences, 
rather than as units of a graduate school of international studies. 
Students complete the European studies program while siraultancously pur- 
suing a liigher deforce In their major departments. This group includes 
program at the University of Notre Dane, Illinois State University, the 
University of Ulsconsin and Indiana University. 

The Collcije of Arts and Letters and the Gradiiate School of the 
University of Metre Dane sponsor a nucber of area studies programs. 
Tliese prosrans are coordinated by the Department of Government and Inter- 
national Studios. There is an interdisciplinary undcri.>raduate program 
which supplenents the regular najor as x^ell as graduate proprams that 
award area studies certificates in connection x^ith the IIA and Ph.D. Tlie 
program at Illinois State University is similar in structure. It is a 
combined offering of the Departments of Business Administration, EcononicP, 
Foreicn Lan^uajies, Geoftraphy, History, Political Science and the Graduate 
School. Upon successful cor.pletion of the proRrara, candidates are awarded 
an IIA in T7eatem European Studies. 

The University of l/isconsln has t\io pronrans whose primary focus 
Is Western Europe— the Western European Area Studies Procran and the 
Center for Comparative Studies of Post- Indus trial Society. The first 
program is In the first group in our framework, the second in group two. 
The second program was an outf»rowth of the first, but it has tended to 
receive rather more attention. The Western European Area Studies Prof^rara 
is similar to the others in this group. Operatrng within the Office of 



International Studies and Propraraa, it Is considered one of the Univer- 
sity's ''fornuir* area studies prop^rams. No faculty are formally affiliated 
with this program t however, nor has it any responsibility for the develop- 
ing of curriculuit* Students enroll in the program after they have been 
accepted. as regular candidates in other departws^nts. The program leads 
to a certificate and a Ph.D* minor in ^?estern European studies which is 
designed to complement work for advanced deforces in participating 
departments. 

The last program in this n^o"P> ^^est European Studies at Indiana 
University, is Gii-;ilar to the others in that it offers an TA and a certifi- 
cate in V7estcm European studies as x^^ell as a nlnor at the Ph.D. level • 
But it is so different in other ways that it merits special attention* 
UEST operates administratively within the College of Arts and Sciences 
although---as v/ith other international and area studies progranis at 
Indiana University — its funds arc partially controlled by the Associate 
Dean for International Studies, The program does offer formal courses 
and hos recruited faculty and funded joint anpointments with several co- 
operating departments* It offers research asslstantships, fcllox^hlps, 
research stipends and exchange fellowships to graduate students and also 
provides faculty research support. It has sponsored conferences and 
visiting lecturers > and has supported research publication coats and a 
library acquisition program. The WEST program at Indiana University 
therefore resembles — far more than any other program in this group — an 
autonomous university department, with significant responsibilities for 
the certification of students, for fnculty recruitment and salary, for 
the development of curriculum, and for a variety of fellowship and research 
support. In this sense, it stands quite alone amonrt all of the other 
profjrams. 
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All of thftse profirama have sorae forital responsibility In connection 
with the certification of students who have completed a required proj»ram 
of studies on Western Europe. Tliey differ primarily in the nature of 
their organizational structure. The prograor in the first sub-proup are 
all integrated into the regular instructional and adalnistrativc structure 
of veil established graduate schools of international studies. In some 
ways, it Js difficult to refer to thorn as autonomous "p^^o^rams" at all. 
Those in the second sub-group operate an interdepartmental programs. 

Aside fron this inajor difference, the programs do share other 
characteristics in addition to their certification function. The pro~ 
grams, except for VJE5T at Indiana University, have little control over or 
responsibility for faculty. Few— if any— faculty are directly affiliated 
with the progranis, and the programs do not pay renular faculty salaries 
in all or In part, except for what might be paid to a faculty niGmber who 
serves as administrator of the proprain. The projxrans, again except for 
Indiana University, have no formal rcspo.iL, Ability for the recruitment or 
hiring of faculty. Similarly^ these procraras, even thou«:h they have a 
responsibility to certify students, have little formal responsibility in 
the development of curriculum!. In general, courses are not offered by 
the prograia but are selected from the offerlnjis of other departicents , or 
from other sections of the s^^aduate schools of international studies. 

Several of the programs have received substantial soft money grants 
from outside of the university. Tliese funds have been utilized to support 
various ancillary activities, includin{> visiting spealicrs, srall research 
grants, and so on. The budget for the primary part of the programs — the 
formal instructional part — have either been subsumed under the general 
hard-money budget of the graduate school of Ititemational stud leg in 
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which the pronran exists or (except In the case of Indiana) have been 
borne by the graduate school t;hlch sponsors the Inter-departnental program. 
In this second case, budgets, of course, are very low and Involve little 
more than minor administrative costs. The point, however, is that in both 
cases the progracis, in so far as they have been intesrated into the 
teachins and certification structure of the universities, are not depen- 
dent upon outside funds to exist. 

In some i7ays, Indiana's tJEST program is different, it docs function 
more like a department, and participates in the recruitment and hiring of 
faculty and in the development of courses, and it has utilized soft funds 
from outside of the university to pay parts of faculty salaries. Yet, in 
the end, it is similar to the other prosrams in that, in so far as it has 
Integrated itself into the regular instructional program of the university, 
the university has assumed a larger share of its basic operating budget. 
As the soft money runs out, the program (apparently) vill survive as the 
university takes over more of its operating costs. 

The progratEs in the first sub-type (at Columbia and SAIS, at any 
rate), which are well integrated adnlnistrativc and instructional units 
with an autonomous graduate school, are likely to be relatively stable and, 
as natters go, fairly permanent. As we have noted, however, they arc 
tied to the broader administrative structures and program goals of the 
graduate schools in which they operate and though more likely to be per- 
manent, are not very autonomous. They have not had sufficient control 
over resources to be able to be particularly responsive to nex^ programs 
or to new needs in the field. The progracs in the second sub-group are more 
autonomous, but they are more weakly institutionalized. These prop.rams 
exist between departments and do not form a basic element of an 
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lastructional prosram. Instead, they tceroly offer a supplementary track 
to students in re£;ular departmental prosraij^s. Their life expectancy geenia 
fairly short. To achieve a longer life expectancy, they must Intenratc 
thcffisclves luoro fully into the teaching structure of the university. Thus 
far, only !7EST of Indiana nccms to have accoiDplir>hed that coal and in 
doing so, has much increased the chance that it will continue to exist. 

These prosrans all share one other feature. In contrast to those 
we will consider next, they have all been relatively Inmune from debates 
about th validity or value of area stuuios. The reasons for this vary 
v/ldely. The founders of the prograja at Colurabla were forerunners in the 
area studios movement. At Indiana, the area studies wodel was so well 
institutionalized that the founders of tlie Ucstern European prograra 
naturally emulated it. At Wisconsin, tlie area studios prof,rani marks 
a first effort at ornanizatlon, soon to be overshadov/ed by another pro- 
grara of a radically different type. 

This, finally, is a vital clue in the answer to cnc last question — 
what determines the structures these programs hava taken at different 
universities. Tlie answer seeir.s to be this: once the commitment was made 
to the "area studies" model— that is, to some sort of formal instructional 
role, the nature of the organisation was shaped primarily by the organl- 
Eational strategy adopted by the university for dealing x^ith its inter- 
national and area studies prosranis. The programs in this group all tend 
to resemble, in organizational terms at any rate, the other international 
and area studies programs in their universities. 

The second group of European studies propirams is made up of those 
which have no responsibility for the certification of students. They have 
no formal involvcrent or connection with the teaching or certification 
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structure of the university* They do not offer ref.ular courses nor have 
they formal responsibility for the developnent of curriculum. No 
specifically delineated listinj> of courses is associated with the pro- 
gram* Tlicy pay no faculty salaries (beyond that vhich mi<?ht be paid to 
a faculty mexiiber who serves as a director or administrator of the program) 
and have no formal responsibility with recruitment or hiring of faculty* 

The primary function of these programs is to focus the attention 
of students (usually at the graduate level) and faculty members upon con- 
temporary ttestern Europe, and to provide a variety of resources and 
activities to encourage and support this interest* The primary, if not 
exclusive t interest of these programs has tended to be with research on 
Western Europe rather than with the trainln<:^ of students, and they have 
become involved in activities relating to training mainly through their 
commitment to encourage and Improve research, rather than through any 
initial interest in training itself* 

The original programs in this group were established in the mid- 
1960s at some of the most prestigious universities in the United States- 
Berkeley, Ilarvard/MITj, Michigan, Princeton, Wisconsin, and Yale* The 
formation of these programs represented an effort by a fairly self^ 
conscious group of scholars with interests in Western Europe, together 
with several officers of the Ford Foundation, to channel what appeared 
to be a growing revival of interest in Western Europe among American 
sor.ial scientists in directions which would lead to the substantial ex- 
pansion and improvement in research in the social sciences on Western 
Europe and to the development of better relations between social scien- 
tists on both sides of the Atlantic* The scholars who took the leader- 
ship in the establishment of those programs chose not to dxiplicate the 
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existing area studies oodel, even though several of the universities vhlch 
housed the programs were themselves area studies "heavenf?",^^ In particu- 
lar, they rejected the instructional/certifying function as inappropriate for 
programs on Kestem Europe. 

Because of their primary interest in research, and because they existed 
within univereltles which contained large concentrations of resources bearing 
upon \^cstem Europe, these programs all tended to be highly explicit in tenas 
of particular research areas and thecios vith vl-^ch they were concerned. To a 
rather greater extent than those programs in tic f:rst group, they focused 
their interest upon the study of contemporary Ve.:,t^ra Europe — that is, since 
X945— and gathered their constituencies, both of <2ttidents and faculty, fairly 
narrowly from the social sciences. The prograr^ Leaded in fact to be organised 
around a core group of political scientists, vlth a minimal representation of 
historians and a few sociologists and economists. In no case were more tradi- 
tional "area studies" llnV.s established with V'estern European language and 
literature departments. None of these programs included language training 
aiEong their objectives. 

Trograns at several universities, including Yale, Berkeley, p:isccnsin, 
and Ilarvard/MIT .emphasised a thematic rather than an area perspective. The 
focus of their Interest was not so much Western Europe In itself as the 
broader notion of the study of "advanced industrial societies." In 1971, 
Stanley Eoffinann, chairman of Uest European Studies at Harvard, wrote that: 

Tlie main goal of the program la to faclHtate the inter- 
disciplinary study of the way in \7hich the features which are 
common to all acvanccd industrial societies (urbanization, bur- 
eaucracy, mass education, science and technolog>', large corpora- 
tions, etc.) have affected countries mrked by old and often 
rigid clasr. distinctions, by ideolojjical traditions reflected 
in their political systems, by a long record of political up- 
heavals (at least on the continert) , by deeply ingrained nations'.l 
dl fferencer,, and by a long history of rivalries pnd conflicts. 
It is necessary to understand the forcis taken by these fsfiturcs 
in Lui-opc, the it..:.act they have had on traditional furopean cocial 
and politic --1 organir.ation, and the effects of those old structures 
on the n' i ^e:ids (which are often r;lstaken2y assumed to be 
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Irresistible and to lend to c "eonvcrgoncc" of all advanced 
societies). For this would provide an Indispensable perspec- 
tive, both for the students of other advanced societies such 
as the Uritod States, Japan, or the Soviet Union, and for 
students of the underdeveloped countries grasping for models 
for dcvelopttent . 

Ihe organizational structures of these programs vary over a number 
of different types, but the content of their activities has been very 
similar in each case. 

The organization of the program was largely determined by the 
administrative environment of the host university. Several programs exist 
administratively within the international studies framework on their campus. 
The CojT^irittee for Testem European Studies (Berkeley) open ces unter the Insti 
tute of International Studies; the Council on European Studies (formerly 
European and CotLparative Studies) (Yale) within the Coaciliun for Inter- 
national and Area Studies; and the Center for Comparative Studies of Post- 
_ , (tJiftConrdn) 

Industrial Society. within the Office for International Studies and Programs. 

n 

West European Studies at Harvard is responsible to a Standing Committee 
established by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Tlie Center for Western 
European Studies at Michigan was established by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, and the Committee on Ilodern European Studies at Frinceton is an 
Interdepartmental committee. 

The major activities of these programs fall into four main categor- 
ies: seminars and colloquia, research support and fellowships, visitors, 
and Information services. The fomative activity in most cases 
consisted of an informal seminar or colloquia among faculty (and in some 
cases graduate students) who shared Interests in Western European society 
and politics. The future of the program was determined by the ability of 
this group to develop suffici'?nt support both V7ithin the university (the 
commitment of other participants and of certain key administrators) and 
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outside of it (mainly in the Ford Foundation) to develop and institution- 
alize a wider range of activities. 

The ability to provide some form of financial support for research 
on ^Jestem Europe has usually been seen as a critical task, in terms 
both of filling a mjor need and of legltimting the program x^ithin the 
university. Inevitably, proposals for soft-money support have stressed 
the failure of existing research support program to provide funds for 
research in T/estem Europe for both faculty and graduate students , and 
thus their failure to encourage the development of interests 
in the area. For some of these programs (e.g.. Harvard and IHchigan), 
support for graduete students is one of the largest parts of the program. 
Other programs concentrate more on faculty grants. Most provide some 
funds for both groups. Sut In every case, this is the iriost 
Important function that can be undertaken. 

The programs all seek to encourage campus visits by European scholar 
Some have assisted departments to raalce visiting appointments', others invite 
European scholars for a shorter or longer period. One program, Harvard, 
administers another program, the German Kennedy llenorial Fellov;s Program, 
which brings a number of younger German post^doctoral social scientists 
to Harvard every year. 

All programs, finally, serve an Important role as centers of infor- 
mation about IJestem European studies for a x;ider campus constituency. 

Brief descriptions of several of these programs (prepared for the 
Council for European Studies) provide a rather better picture of this type 
of program. 
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The Council operates within tha Conciliun on Inter- 
national and Area Studies which \;as created in 1061 to 
give coherence to the crox^th and atrenpthcnlng of 
University-wide interest in international studies. Ihe 
Concilium provides adninistrative and financial support 
to the various Councils operating, within it. Several 
.Councils (East Asian Studies, Russian and East European 
Studies, Southeast Asian Studies, and International Rela- 
tions) adninlstcr pro^rans leadlnj> to interdisciplinary 
H.A. decrees . Others (African Studies. Latin American 
Studies, and Comparative and European Studies) do not. 

The Council on Comparative and European Studies feels 
that neither a p.raduatc dej»rca prof»ram nor a specifically 
delineated proup of courses should be identified with its 
profjran. It does look fon^rard to the evolution of speci- 
fic interdisciplinary courses deallnR with problems of 
post-industrial societies in Western Kuropo. 

The Council helps to bring to the University distin- 
guished American and European scholars to lecture or, for 
lonrjer periods, to teach courses: it has stimulated the 
development of courses in various dennrtmcntsr and mem- 
bers of the faculty identified vjith thd Interdisciplinary 
Seminar in Conparatlve Studies are available to consult 
about graduate course procraws and doctoral research. 

The Interdisciplinary Senlnar In Comparative Studies 
Includes approximately twenty-five faculty members, 
representing six or seven departments. Beyond providin<t 
an on-soinr; means of cross-deparcnental intellectual 
e::chan<^e and brinf^ln^ outside scholars to Yale, the 
seminar has spai/ncd several " v/ork r;roups*' involving 
smaller groups of faculty maiubers interested in a sim- 
ilar problem. One group, led by Professor l^illlara 
Parker of the Economics Department, deals with "Ajrl- 
cultural Development and Its Impact on Social Change"? 
another, directed jointly by Professor Robert Triffln 
in Economics and Professor Douglas Rae in Political 
Science, deals with "Systems of Political Representa- 
tion." Each is open to graduate student membership. 

Perhaps the cost important activity of the Council 
involves various kinds of support for graduate students, 
chief among which arc funds made available for doctoral 
research, cither to support research projects wholly or 
to provide supplementary assistance to cover additional 
field v/ork or tralninj* expenses. The Council also 
assists graduate students in finding institutional 
affiliations or sponsorship in Europe that are relevant 
to doctoral resea^-ch projects. 
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Several long-rance research prograns In comparative 
European political behavior and comparative sociology are 
In early stapes of formulation and Inpiementatiou* Such 
proerans, which will be comprised of both faculty and 
doctoral candidates^ receive modest or ''base^-line** sup- 
port from the Couincll« 



Wisconsin, Center for Coniparative Studies of 
' * Posf" Industrial Society 

The Western European Area Studies Program was estab- 
lished during the academic year 1967-68 • It hoped to 
focus, crystallize^ and extend several promising lines 
of activity already initiated which, x^hen completed, 
would ensure that the University of Uisconsln was one 
of the outstanding centers for the study of contemporary 
Europe* 

The Pronran developed a flexible interdepartmental 
graduate curriculum which leads to a certificate and a 
Ph»D* minor in Western European Studies and which is 
designed to completnent work for advanced degrees in 
participating departr.ents. iTcw courses and seminars 
have been Introduced and the content of existing courses 
expanded to meet the needs of this curriculum* 

The main commitment of the proc^ram at the present 
Is to stimulate comparative and interdisciplinary studies 
of the enerpence of problems of post-industrial society 
In Europe and elsewhere, especially Morth America* This 
has led to the establishment of a Center for Comparative 
Studies of Post-Industrial Society v/ithin the Western 
European Area Studies Pronram* 

Tlie work of the new Center is more ''project- 
oriented" than th Sroader VJestem European Area Studies 
Program. A set oi -ejects will be carried out in dif- 
ferent areas of the University under this theme » linlced 
by common Interests and sympathies of the participants 
and a skelc^tal common institutional effort* 

Two basic themes have provided the Intellectual frame- 
work for the activities of the Center: ''policy choice" 
(i*e*, the phenomena of change in process, foreseeable or 
reasonable » to be anticipated in post** Indus trial nations) 
and "political pluralism*' (in which the main efforts have 
been to state the areas of pluralist differentiation that 
are compatible with the maintenance and extension of 
specified objectives of hi^h industrial civilization)* 
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Activities of the tJestcm European Area Studies Program 
and of the Center for Comparative Studies of Post- Indus trial 
Society include' 

Award3-"Graduate fellowships have been av/arded and a program 
of grants-in-aid and student research projects initiated. 

Seminars— Faculty seminars and v/orkinp, groups and colloquia 
have been organized. These include new seminars dealing 
with •Comparative Politics of Western Nations: The Com- 
parative Politics of Post-Industrial Society," offered in 
the Political Science Department, and a new Western Euro- 
pean senlnar in the Department of Sociology focusing on 
the social indicators and variables that explain the dis- 
tinct performance of societies during the periods of crisis 
and transition. 

Visiting Schola rs — An active program has been estahllshed 
under which leadlnn Araerlcan and European scholars of 
contemporary Europe have been invited to spend several 
days at the University. 

PubH cat Ions— The Procram presently publishes an occa- 
sional newsletter. 

Advisory Services— Studonts planning field research in 
Uestem liurope are offered various services by the 
Program. 

Library Staffin< > — The Western European Area Studies Pro- 
gran has provided the library v;ith research assistants 
for bibliographic work and travel expenses for a European 
acquisitions trip by the social studies librarian. 

Data Ac quisi tions — The Western European Area Program has 
made it a' top priority matter to facilitate access to 
such data. 



MichiRan^ Center for T-^estern European Studies 

The Center for Western European Studies seeks to 
create a more effective connunlty of scholars interes- 
ted In European society by serving as an information 
center, by coordinating some of the activities already 
well-established in different schools and departments 
of the University* and by sponsoring nev? pro^jrans in 
graduate training and research . 

Tlie Center for Western European Studies is the newest 
of the area centers at the University of Michigan and \'as 
established by the Regents in 1970. Ho degrees or cer- 
tificates are av/arded by this prooran. 
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The activities and programs of the Center for Uestem 
European Studies are varied and include: 

Information Services— The Center attempts to maintain an 
up-to-date file of research on Uestem Europe currently 
being done at Ilichigan. It is also in touch \:ith luany 
European pro^^rams at other American institutions and x^ith 
a nuDber of centers for research in Europe. The Center 
also circulates a list of European specialists scheduled 
to visit Ann Arbor and maintains a bulletin board and 
file about exchanne pronrams, fellox^shlps, and research 
projects open to Michigan faculty and students « 

Faculty Seminar- *- A special seminar sponsored by the 
Center meets once a month for informal discussion at 
which all faculty members and their guests are velcome. 
The Center also sponsors a number of colloquia on 
special topics. 

Training Prorrnn^ ^Each year the Center announces a ^jeneral 
theme or topic that \rLll be stressed in a dozen or more 
graduate courses offered in several departments and 
schools of the University. The theme begun in the Spring 
of 1070 \>as ''The Response of Established Institutions to 
Social Chause.'* The theme begun in 1970-71 is "The 
Movement of Population: From Rural to Urban Society in 
Modern Europe.*' Each theme is studied for tvo years, the 
second year's study beinc»; concentrated in a sinfjle inter- 
disciplinary seminar sponsored by the Center aijd orphan- 
ized by at least five faculty nen^bers and ten students* 
Generally the participants in this seminar are actively 
enga'^ed in research related to the theme, research that 
among the graduate students often bennn in the previous 
year's courses and that \7ill form a part of doctoral 
dissertations or subsequent publications. 

Visitors — Each year the Center invites one European 
scholar v7ho serves as a visiting professor in a depart- 
ment and also takes part in the Training Program's 
seminar. The Center also sponsors each year^ usually 
in cooperation V7ith various departments and institutes t 
several lectures by European specialists. 

Fellowships — Approximately ten fellowships are awarded 
annually to graduate students already in residence at 
the University. The Center also gives grants of up to 
$1^000 toward the cost of a summer in Europe to gradu- 
ate students who need to go abroad for language train- 
lng> special study ^ or preliminary research • Holders 
of the Center's fello\7ships are given preference but 
grants are made to other students ♦ too. 
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Research Grant s- *>Sipall grants are given to faculty members 
engaged in research on European topics. Often supple- 
mentary to other awards t they are f^lven prltnarlly to 
younger faculty, especially those Ineligible for other 
University support whose work promises to be of Interest 
to more than one discipline # 



The most substantial of these programs-- and In many x^ays the most Inter- 
esting of them— Is Harvard University's West European Studies . 

The IJest European Studies Program bep;an at Harvard 
in 1969, It rests upon a foundation laid In 1964 when 
Prof essois Laurence Wylle, Henry Klsalnner, and Stanley 
Hoffmann offered a seminar In the study of contemporary 
Western Europe with the aln of attracting nore students 
into West European studies* In the spring of 1969, the 
University established a standing committee on West 
European studies • 

West European studies Is an interdisciplinary pro- 
gram designed to e:^and the study of political » social, 
economic, and cultural problems in contemporary IJcstem 
Europe. It operates under the auspices and direction 
of the Standing Committee on ITcst European Stu^lies, 
part of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Activities 
are coordinated with those of the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (HIT)* 

The goal of the program Is to facilitate the study 
of the v;ay in which features which are common to all 
advanced industrial societies (e.g., urbanization, 
bureaucracy, mass education, science and techuolofty, 
large corporations) have affected countries marked by 
old and often rigid class distinctions, strong ideo- 
logical traditions, long records of political upheav- 
als > and deeply ingrained national differences. Such 
study also provides a useful perspective for students 
of other advanced societies such as the U.S., Japan, 
and the Soviet Union, and for the students of the under- 
developed countries looking for models of de'velopment* 

Mo degrees or certificates are awarded by the pro- 
gran. Emphasis is placed on encourasing the develop- 
ment of nav7 courses in the European area> coordinating 
the activities of the University which deal with West 
Europe, and providing facilities for research at all 
levels . 

The program sponsors three regular credit remlnars 
and a number of non-credit seminars and discussion 
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groups Including ono whose nrlnary purpose Is to pro- 
vide training for students who plan to do research in 
Western Europe and to allow those students to present 
their o\m research projects. 

Among the non-credit seminars are several for under- 
graduate? given in Harvard houses and several lunch or 
dinner discussions with guest speakers fron Western Eu- 
. ipope* Faculty seminars draw upon the fellows of the 
Center for International Affairs and the Institute of 
Politics and include graduate students. 

In addition to supportinj the eirht month-long 
visits of European scholars uho teach Government 239 
each year, the Coranittce has sponsored several Demi~ 
nars given entirely by European visitors. 

Two other pronrams closely associated with West Euro- 
pean Studies arc the GetTnan Research rrof:ram and the 
German Kennedy Ilcisorial Fellows Prograin, both supported 
by the Volksx^agen Foundation. Funds are provided to in- 
crease course offerinns on the study of Genrany (includ- 
ing an annual visiting professorship), support student 
fellowships for Gcrnan studios, and aup.Eicnc Harvard's 
collection of d; ' Jt dealln;* with the study of conteraporar>' 
Germany. 

West European Studies f;ives considerable support to 
student research, both nt the B.A. and Ph.D. levels, 
through grants for summer study in Europe. Conferences 
and film series are scheduled periodically for stud<»nts 
involved in the study of Uest Europe. 

A smaller part of the pror,rara*s financial resources 
Is devoted to post-doctoral research. The German Re- 
search Program, operated jointly with the Center for 
International Affairs at HIT, brings to Harvard one full- 
time scholar in residence each year, either from Germany 
or from another American university. Sevaral junior 
faculty members are also subsidized so they can either 
do summer research In Europe or have time to work on 
their Ph.D. dissertations for publication. 

The procrara also provides students and scholars with 
library assistance. 



The type of program In this second group has provided the model 
for most of the European studies programs which have been established 
recently, rrosrai^s, for cxanplc, £t Cornell ard at CDTY Grrduate Center 
are similar to those we have just described. Despite the obvious attrac- 



tion of this todel, however. It ertodlcs a severe — perhaps fatftl— dlRedvant£ f-:c. 
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The prlnary activities of these programs have received little or no 
financial support from the host universities. Universities housing these 
programs have provided at best siaall administrative budgets, often to cover 
only the period during which proposals for external funding were being pre- 
pared. In several cases, budgets have, come from general international 
development grants, but this has icerely delayed— not solved— the ultimate 
problem of finding externftl sources of funds, and there has been strong pres- 
sure for each of these programs to develop its own independent financial base. 
The quality oi the participants or of the program Itself notwithstanding, 
none of these organizations have represented a substantial or continuing 
commitcient by the universities in which they live. In this, too, they have 
differed sharply fron the non-wcstcm area studies program model , Thus, the 
success or failure of the programG have been determined by their ability to 
raise outside funds. The only exception to this rule has been West European 
Studies at Harvard which has received considerable support from the University, 
although only after It proved Its rcicarkably (and clearly unique) fund-raising 
capacity. 

This has lead to an even greater difficulty. In fact, the Ford 
Foundation has been almost the sole source of funds for these progrars. T71th 
federal funds (through USOE) not available for programs on V7estern Europe (and 
particularly for those with a primary orientation toward research rather than 
training) and with other private foundations only marginally interested In 
international education and hardly interested at all In Western Europe, many 
scholars who have been Involved in these programs have been reluctant to 
engage in time and energy consuming fund raising tasks. In fact, the "re- 
vival of interest" in Western Europe, insofar as that has been ^.dentificd with 
the formation of campus European studiec programs, has been supported finan- 
cially almost exclusively by the Ford Foundation and no one is prepared to 
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estlisate vhat vlll h^pp^n vhcn the Foundation (a? now seems to be the 

13 

case) feels it can no longer continue to accept this responsibility. 

The programs in the second group are his^hly autonomous within 
their host universities* At the saise time, they tend to be weakly 
institutionalized* Most have no formal responsibilities in the teaching 
structure of the university, and the universities have accepted little 
formal responsibility to maintain the prop.rans* So long as external sup- 
port has been available, the host institutions have assisted the programs 
by providing office space and other facilities. But once the external 
fundinf; terminates, the program is likely to collanse. Only the Harvard 
program, because of the scale and diversity of its funding; as well as 
the depree to which it has penetrated the Instructional structuie of the 
university, seems to have institutionallEed itself on what appears to be 
a permanent basis. 

Programs with a Specific Focus 

Ue identified from various sources 16 prof^rams which focused on a 
sub--repion in Uestern Europe or on a sln^'^le European country. Of these, 
9 dealt only with undergraduates and 7 vrere either graduate only or were 
graduate and undergraduate. Ue suspect, of course, that there are more 
undergraduate programs which focus on a particular European country than 
we have identified and that, as in the case of programs with a more 
general focus on Western Europe, these programs tend often to be weakly 
institutionalized and linked to study abroad activities. Indeed, it 
would quickly become quite difficult to diatln<?,uish between these two 
catefjories of programs. 

Tlie 7 graduate or graduate and undergraduate programis are very 
heterogeneous, and reflect the existence of unlqm confir.uratlons 
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of human and material resources rather than any general patterns of pro- 
gram development and academic Interest. 

TABLE 3/3 

PROGRAHS V7ITH A SPECIFIC KATIO^iAL OR REGIOm FOCUS (1971-72) 

University of Connecticut, Italian Studies Program 

Duke University, Commonwealth Studies Program 

Duke University, Council on Hispanic Research * 

Indiana University, Institute of German Studies 

University of Kansas, Coasmittee on Uiso- 
BraslllFJEi Studies * 

University of Minnesota, Center for Northwest 

European Language and Area Studies 

University of Fouthwest Louisiana, Institute of 
French Studies * 

* no Inforr^tion available on program 

The most extensive of these programs are those at the University 
of Minnesota and Indiana University. In fact, the programs share few 
characteristics. The Center for ^Torthvest European Language and Area 
Studies at Minnesota is unique in that it has been the only NDEA Title VI 
Center which deals with Uestem Europe. The University of llinnesota has 
had a strong tradition in programs relating to the study of Northwest 
Europe, due largely to the presence of large and politically active eth- 
nic group J from these areas In the state. The University of llinnesota 
was selected during World War II for an ASTP program in Scandinavian 
languages and culture; in 1947, it established a program in Scandinavian 
area studies with support from the Carnegie Foundation*, in 1962, with 
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foundatloa support, the University bcpan a procram of research In Irani- 
grant history J and in 1965, the Center was established. 

The structure of the Center and its program resemble other NDEA 
Title VI centers far more than the programs on Western Europe which we 
have examined in this chapter. The staff associated with the Center is 
heavily weighted on the side of language and literature as are the courses 
offered by and through the Center. Efforts have obviously been made to 
extend the operations of the Center into other spheres— into the social 
sciences and the College of Business Administration, it wou''^ appear, in 
particular. 

The Institute of German Studies at Indiana University was estab- 
lished in lOGti and is supported jointly by the Volkswagen Foundation and 
the University. The program offers courses, but awards neither degrees 
not certificates. Its focus is contemporary, interdisciplinary, and 
"all-German' — that is, on both East and West Germany. The program, in 
addition to sponsoring courses, also provides funds for faculty and 
graduate student research, has sponsord several conferences, and is 
involved in a variety of biblionraphic and outreach projects. 

Just as the Center for Northwest European Language and Area Studies 
rests upon the unique resources and commitments of the University of Min- 
nesota so the Institute of German Studies Is supported by a highly unusual 
relationship between a European foundation and an American university. 
Both programs constitute a useful potential resource for a much wider 
conraunity of scholars In the United States with interests in Northwest 
Europe and in Germany, but neither of these programs has as yet been able 
to devote much of its resources to this task. They have been involved, 
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as we would expect, far more with Intra-unlverslty matters, and resources 
have not been available to encourage and support a wider view. 

The Center for Italian Studies at the University of Connecticut was 
formed in 1966. It does not grant degrees but seeks to encourage inter- 
disciplinary training, promote support for field research in Italy, and 
develop an exchange of students and staff with Italian institutions of high 
learning. The Center has served since 1967 as headquarters for the Society 
for Italian Historical Studies. The program thus resembles in structure 
and operation those Western European area studies programs at Wisconsin, 
Indiana and other universities discussed above. In content, too. there 
are similarities, primarily because the founder and director of the program 
is a political scientist who has continued to emphasise the program's ties 
to the Social Sciences and History. 

The principal activities of the Center for Conmonwealth Studies at 
Duke University are a publication propram and an interdepartmental seminar. 
Students are enrolled in the seminar, but do not receive certificates or 
degrees through the Center. 
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3* Dissertations and Universities 

One of the aims of our survey of dissertation research on T\*estem 
Europe was to determine the patterns of dissertation production ataong uni- 
versities in different fields. It would then be possible to test these pat- 
terns against other variables— the existence, for example, of campus Western 
European studies programs, or the top-ranking PhlVproducer universities 
in each discipline. Several problems emerged in the course of this effort. 
In the first place, we were unable to locate data on the production of 
dissertations by university in different disciplines. tCe have, of course, 
the data on the production of dissertations on Western Europe, and it is 
clear that the patterns of production of these dissertations are nearly 
Identical with patterns of dissertation production In all fields (that is, 
those universities which tend to produce the most PhDs and which have the 
highest academic ratings are, in general, those which also produce the 
largest number of dissertations on Western Europ^. These universities 
are also more likely to have campus Western European studies programs. 
But there is no way we can conclude that there Is a special relationship 
between these top-ranked universities and research on Western Europe. It 
is likely that these same universities produce the largest number of PhDs 
on any particular field or topic. 

We can conclude that the production of dissertations on Western 
Europe In most disciplines is highly concentrated by university, although 
it is difficult to say whether it is more concentrated than the average 
figures for each discipline. We have no good basis for comparison, but 
a rough rule of thumb seems to be that, across the board in the social 
sciences, the top four producers of PhDs account for about 25% of all dls- 
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sertatlons. The figures for Western European dissertations are roughly 
similar. 

According to our survey, 158 dissertations in History on contem- 
porary Western Europe (1914-present) were completed between 1366 and 1971.^ 
Ihey were written at 47 universities. Five of these universities (about 
11%) produced a total of 73 dissertations— about 46Z of the total. 

Two of therar-Wisconsin and Columbia — produced more than a quarter of the 
total. 

TABLE 3/9 

HISTORY: DISSERTATION PRODUCTIOH BY UNIVERSITY 
Number of Dissertations Number of Universities ' 

1 22 

2 9 

3 6 

4 1 

5 2 

6 1 

7 1 

9 2 (Catholic, UC Berkeley) 

13 1 (Harvard) 

20 1 (Columbia) 

22 1^ (Wis cons in) 

N - 150 . 47 



identified 270 dissertations in Political Science on Modem 
Europe completed betv/ecn 1966 and 1972 — 206 in the Comparative subfield 
and 64 in the International. They were written at 59 universities. 
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TABLE 3/10 

POLITICAL SCIENCE; DISSERTATION PRODUCTION BY MIVER5ITY 




Western Europe All Political 

llli Universities Science Dissertations* 



1 

2 



14 
12 
8 
4 
5 
4 
5 



3 



4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 
11 
14 
25 
30 



1 (North Carolina) 

2 (UC Berkeley, UCLA) 
1 (American) 

1 (SAIS) 
1 (Harvard) 
1 (Columbia) 



7. New York 
6. Berkeley 
5 . Chicago 
4 - ClareiQont 
2.3. Harvard 
2.5.« American 
1 . Columbia 



8.5* Indiana 
8.5. Duke 



N - 270 



59 



* Figures adapted from W.II, Peterson, "Doctoral Output in 
Political Science," PS. Vol. 4, No. IV (Fall 1972), p. 428. 
Data for 1971. 

The top seven producers (about 12% of the universities) accounted for sone 
40% of the total, a concentration Just slightly less than that of History. 

According to an article recently published in PS, a publication of 
the American Political Science Association, the top nine producers of 
Political Science PhDs in 1970-72 accounted for about one-third of all 
dissertations,^^ The list of top producers in the discipline is very close 
to that of the top producers of dissertations on Western Europe. Columbia 
is in first place on both lists and Harvard second. Anerican is tied for 
second on the discipline list and Berkeley a rather weak sixth. Clareoont 
(which is not at all prominent in our ranking on Western Europe) was 
fourth, Chicago fifth, and Indiana followed in eighth place. UCLA and 
North Carolina are more prominent on the Western European list, but are 
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still among the major prorucers In the discipline list. The only xnajor 
exception to this pattern is Johns Hopkins SAIS which ranks much stronger 
in the production of Western European dissertations than in the general 
discipline listing (because it offers PhDs only in International Studies). 

.The distribution of Western European dissertations in Political 
Science is more interesting when we separate the two subfields, Compara- 
tive and International. 



TABLE 3/11 

POLITICAL SCIOCE; DISSERTATION PRODUCTION BY SUEFIELD AKD UNIVERSITY 



International Comparative 
Dissertations Universities Dissertations Universities 



1 - 20 1 19 

2 5 2 9 

3 1 3 5 

9 1 (American) 4 8 

10 1 (Coluirbia) 5 5 

12 L.(SAIS) 6 1 

7 3 

N - 64 29 8 1 (UNO 

9 1 (UCLA) 

10 1 (UC Berkeley) 

20 1 (Columbia) 

23 1 (Harvard) 

N » 206 55 



Table 3/11 shows that the production of dissertations on Western Europe in 
the International subficld is more concentrated than in the Comparative sub- 
field. The top 10% of the producers (3 universities) accounted for almost 
50Z of the International dissertations j in Comparative, the top 10% (5 uni- 
versities) accounted for only 34Z of the total. These data also reveal the 
impressive specialization of the major university producers of Political 
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Science dlseertatlons on Western Europe, as weU as the distinctive character 
of the SAIS, American and Columbia graduate programs on Western Europe. SAIS 
and American students do dissertations which deal almost exclusively vith rela- 
tions between Europe and the United States or, to a lesser extent, with inter- 
national relations within Europe. Students from Harvard, Berkeley, UNC and 
UCLA, on the other hand, do dissertations which focus almost exclusively on 
the domestic politics of European nations. Only Columbia, the leading pro- 
ducer in the period covered by our survey, is strong in both subflelds. 

As we have seen. Political Science dissertations on Western Europe 
cluster heavily on a few major countries. Almost three-quarters of then 
deal with Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain and "Europe". We had ex- 
pected that country coverage might differ substantially among the major uni- 
versity producers of dissertations; that, for example, we might find a partic- 
ularly heavy proportion of Political Science dissertations on Italy at Yale 
or on France at Harvard. In general, however, the major countries were about 
equally well represented at the universities which were strong in Compara- 
tive. Columbia, Harvard, Berkeley, and UNC fall into this pattern. At these 
universities, between 75% and 95% of the dissertations on Western Europe dealt 
with one of the major countries. UCLA is the exception. Here, about two- 
thirds of the dissertations focus on "other" countries — Austria, Cyprus, 
Denmark, Portugal. American and SAIS, strong in International, also have a aiuch 
heavier concentration on the more peripheral nations of Western Europe. 

The main producing universities thus fall into two fairly distinct 
sets: those which produce dissertations concerned primarily with the 
domestic policies of the major European nations and those whose disserta- 
tions arc concerrtcd primarily with international relations within Western 
Europe and tend to focus to a much greater extent on the smaller, more 
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peripheral nations. As we have seen, this distinction 

parallels almost exactly the division between types of campus programs on 

Vestem Europe. 

Dissertations on Economics in Western Europe are also concentrated 
by university although to a somewhat lesser extent than in History or 
Political Science. 

TABLE 3/12 

ECONOMICS; DISSERTATION PRODUCTION BY IRTIVERSITY 
Dissertations Universities 

20 
7 
7 
4 

1 (Michigan State) 
1 (Penn) 

3 (Cornell, US Berkeley, Yale) 
1 (Columbia) 
1 (Harvard) 

45 



We Identified 121 Economics dissertations on Western Europe in the twen- 
tieth century, written at 45 universities. The top five universities (11% 
of the total) accounted for about 32% of the total number of dissertations. 

Tht total number of dissertations on Western Europe in Anthropology 
or Geography is too small to permit much analysis. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 

N - 121 
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TABLE 3/13 

AMTHROPOLOGY: DISSERTATION PRODUCTION BY W!TVERSITY 
Disgertatlons Universities 

1 7 

, 2 3 

"'3 2 (Chicago, UC Berkelay) 

— i_ LCHchlgan) 

N - 29 13 

GEOGRAPHY; DISSERTATION PRODUCTION BY UtJIVERSITY 
Dissertation Universities 

2 3 (Indiana, Illinois, T^ashington) 

l_(Chlca8o) 

N - 14 8 



Dissertations on Western Europe in Anthropology produced 
between 1966 and 1971 were far less concentrated by university than those 
in the other disciplines we examined. The top three universities (about 
25% of the total) together accounted for only about 25% of the total dis- 
sertations. In Geography, concentration by university is significantly 
greater. These two fields resemble one another, however, in that the major 
producing universities tend not to be those identified as major producers 
of dissertations on Western Europe in other disciplines. The production 
of dissertations on Western Europe in Geography in particular is identified 
with the strongest Geography Departments— mainly the large state univer- 
sities at the mid- and far-West— rather than with the major centers of 
"European studies.** 
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The data collected in the survey suggest that the production of 
dlsaertations on Uestern Europe Is heavily concentrated by univer- 

sity in most disciplines— Indeed » in all but Anthropology. The concen- 
tration is at least as great as that suggested in the Harris Statistical 
Portrait o^ Higher Education for the social sciences in general, and 
perhaps somewhat greater. 

The major producers of dissertations on Western Europe— at least 
in History, Political Science, and Econoinics— are those universi- 

ties which are the major producers of PhDs in all fields: Harvard, 
Columbia, Berkeley. We lack data on major producers in Individual 
disciplines, except in Political Science where fragmentary data covering 
a recent three-year period indicate that there is indeed a high corola- 
tlon bettJccn disciplinary producers and Western Europe producers. 

TABLE 3/14 

TOP inrfVERsm producers of phPs on hesteici Europe by discipline (1966-1971) 

History Political Science Econoriics Anthropology Geography 

1. V7isconsin 1. Columbia 1. Harvard 1. Michigan 1. Chicago 

2. Columbia 2. Harvard 2. Columbia 2.5 Chicago 

3. Harvard 3. SAIS 3.3 Cornell 2.5 UC Berkeley 
4.5 Catholic A. American 3.3 UC Berkeley 

4.5 UC Berr9ley 5. UC Berkeley 3.3 Yale 



Although Columbia, Harvard and Berkeley all have campus Western 
European programs, it xJould be difficult to make the case that the existence 
of the program was responsible for the large number of dissertations on 
Western Europe. Columbia may be the exception, in that the existence of 
the European Institute under the direction of the late Philip Ilosely perhaps 
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attracted students with particular Interests in Western Europe, particu- 
larly in Political Science and History. In general, however, the exis- 
tence of the campus programs and of the large nuujber of completed disser- 
tations are evidence of the prior university strength on Western Europe, 
But the programs are all quite new, and their influence is unlikely to be 
reflected in these data anyway. We certainly anticipate, for example, 
that at Harvard in particular, the existence of a very strong program on 
Western Europe is likely to exert a substantial influence on student 
Interest and on the choice of dissertation fields. 
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4. The Council for European Studies and Othar European Studies Organizations 

The Council for European Studies was formed in 1970. Its founders — "\ 
heads of Western European studies programs at several major universities 
(Berkeley, Columbia, Harvard, MIT, Michigan, Princeton. Wisconsin and 

Yale) — noted that there had recently been a revival of interest in Euro- *' 

pean studies which included the formation of campus Western European 

studies programs and a visible increase in the amount of dissertation 

research undertaken. on Western European topics. » 

More of the best graduate students and younger pro- 
fessors. . .impressed by Europe's vitality and by its 
enormous value as a laboratory for work on comparative 
political and social change, are turning to European 
research problems. Older scholars, as well, whose 
previous Interests may have centered on the developing 
countries or the United States, have come to see in 
Europe a valuable source of historical data and hypo- 
theses about the modern.lsaitlon process." 

This Increased interest in Europe heightened the need for an inter- 

ins titutional coordinating body: 

The shortage of first-rate scholars and teachers con- 
cerned with contemporar>' European affairs is still 
obvious, particularly at the middle and yoxinger 
levels, as social science departirents all around the 
country will certify. And while the overall situa- 
tion Is imp roving, great ga^^s remain. Serious com- 
parative research has barely begun. Many European 
countries, especially the smaller and less powerful 
states, have been almost wholly neglected. There 

is a serious shortage of talented political scien- : 
tlsts and historians interested in contemporary X 
Europe, and a; almost total lack of younger sociolo- 
gists and economists. 

They proposed the creation of an inter-unlverslty coordinating council "to 

do for the European field what has long been accomplished for Asian, Latin 

American, and Slavic studies through the various scholarly associations and 

Journals." 
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The primary tasks of the new organizations would be (1) to survey 
and dlsseoinate Information on resources available to researchers and on 
research In progress in the field of European Btudies; (2) to improve the 
quality of graduate student training in the srcial sciences on European 
affairs;. (3) to stimulate collaboration between European and American 
scholars; and (A) to facilitate research on European topics. The major 
theme which ran consistently through the proposal was not the need to create 
resources for the study of Europe where none existed, but rather the need to 
develop means of utilizing existing resources more effectively and effi- 
ciently, and to apply old resources to new tasks. Part of the problem of 
European studies lay in the difficulty in convincing university administra- 
tors, foundation officers, and government bureaucrats that a problem 
actually existed: "Compared to the developing countries, Europe seems 
such familiar territory in a linguistic, cultural and geographic sense 
that it is easy to overlook the very real difficulties an American student 
faces.'* 

The Council for European Studies, which began as a consortium of 
eight universities with a grant from the European and Intematonal Division 
of the Ford Foxmdation, aimed initially at creating inter-institutional 
and international programs and activities similar to those which had been 
developed earlier by professional associations dealing with the non-western 
areas of the world. Quite rapidly, however, CES acquired a self-image 
which sharply differentiated it from these "area studies" organizationr . 

In another proposal prepared for the Ford Foundation in the spring 

of 1972, the CES leaders observed that: 

...the founders of the Council saw soice similarities 
between the tasks facing the new organisation anr! 
those confronted by the initiators of the non-western 
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area atudy programs a decade earlier. The various 

"European study prograias" established at a nuffier of 
universities in the late 1960s were organized in much 
the same fashion as non-vestem area programs 

"Even at this time, however »** they continued, ''basic differences between 

European st;idles and non-vestem area studies vere clear*" 

The limitations of an area conception of the field 
of European studi'^s have become still clearer in the past 
two years. Ve have found that many (if not most) American 
scholars in the social sciences with Interests in con- 
temporary European society and politics are unwilling to 
identify themselves as European area specialists and less 
likely to play continuing, active roles In local European 
studies programs. Unlike many scholars with Intererrs 
in other world areas who are willing... to identify i.nem- 
selves as area specialists, even scholars with intensive 
Interests in Europe prefer to define their Interests in 
disciplinary and functional rather than area terms. 
Council activities have been directed increasingly to 
this wider community of scholars who share Interests in 
problems and themes relevant to contemporary Europe but 

who do not necessarily consider themselves European 
specialists. 20 

The Council* the proposal noted, 

...has attempted to retain and strengthen its connections 
with the "Europeanists" in the social sciences (mainly in 
history and in political science) and has begun to develop 
ties with European specialists on the humanities side. 
But its prigary task must be to identify and mobilize the 
widest rar.f,e of resources that boar upon the study of con- 
temporary European society and politics, rathfer than to 
encourage the <ievelopa:ent of iari^er cadres of full-time 
Euro^an area specialists * 

Thus, CES increasingly sought to stimulate Interest in Europe In 
terms of wider commitments to research on "those problems and themes which 
are common to the industrialized nations of Europe and North America, rather 
than to encourage a sense of separateness that seems to be the inevitable 
concomitant of an area approach." Partly, this approach reflected the 
general disillusionment with area studies which increased significantly 
in the late 1960s; partly it reflected an effort by the Council to align 
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Itself with new priorities emerging in the Ford Foundation, the U, S, Office 
of Education and other funding sources; partly It reflected a realistic 
evaluation of the role American scholars could continue to play as "Euro- 
pean specialists" in the midst of the rapid development of European social 
science. , The role of American scholars in Europe was much different than 
in other world areas. There could be no question of Americans serving as 
teachers to Europeans or of building a European social science. Instead, 
the primary aim had to be the development of meaningful international col- 
laboration On matters of common concern on both sides of tt Atlantic. 

CES programs developed in three main areas : Information ad Publi- 
cations, Training, and Research-Related activities. The Council quickly 
established itself as the major center of information in North America 
about European studies. It maintains regular contact with many organiza- 
tions and institutions in North America and Europe with interests in Euro- 
pean studies. It collects information of interest to researchers working 
on European topics and maintains extensive "research resource" files. In 
cooperation with the University Center for International Studies at the 
University of Pittsburgh, CES sponsors a sizeable publications program 
which Includes the European Studies Newsletter . 

CES has sponsored (either by itself or in cooperation with other 
organizations) a number of international conferences and seminars. It 
has taken the initiative in the formation of "research committees" or 
working groups established with the purpose of developing programs in 
particular areas of Inquiry. Funds have been made available to these 
groups to enable them to meet, to develop research proposals which will 
be submitted to foundations and other funding agencies, to sponsor work- 
shops, seminars and conferences, and to prepare various materials. 
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the Council has played a particularly useful role in the development 
of programs designed to Improve the quality of training for graduate stu- 
dents Interested in European dissertation topics. The Pre-Dissertatlon 
Fellowship Program enables graduate students At the pre-dissertation 
stage to ^spend a summer (or an equivalent period) in Europe acquiring 
skills necessary for dissertation research, gaining pre-dissertation field 
experience, and most importantly, testing the feasibility of proposed dis- 
sertation topics. In addition to this, CES has also developed smaller pro- 
grams which provide supplementary grants to American gr&duate students and 
younger faculty who wish to attend one of the major European social science 
summer schools and somewhat larger awards to recent post-doctoral scholars 
\Aio have not worked in the past on European topics but who wish now to 
develop the coiqiarative dimensions of their research Interests In ffestem 
Europe. Finally, with the cooperation of the German Marshall Fund and the 
0AAO (Deutscher Academischer Austauschdienst) , efforts have been made to 
develop new European language training programs for American social scientists. 

Ihus, the Council for European Studies has developed three quite 
distinct types of function, often performed by three different organizations 
dealing with other world areas. In the first place, the Council acts in 
some ways as an area studies association. Unlike the other professional 
associations which deal with a world area, CES does not have individual 
memberships nor does it sponsor an annual conference or meeting. It. does, 
however, publish a newsletter and undertakes many of the information and 
coordinating activities that an area studies association would do. Secondly, 
the Council runs several major fellowship programs, parallel and similar to 
the Foreign Area Fellowship Program. Finally, it acts itself as a 
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"nlal-foundatlon," providing funds for International conferences and semi- 
nars and various forms of "seed" money and natching grants for other 
activities. 

Can an examination of the Council for European Studies or of Its 
programs provide any evidence that would help answer the major questions 
posed in this report-that is, the nature and extent of scholarly interests 
in European studies? The membership of the Council serves as only a limited 
Indicator. CES originated as a limited consortium of eight campus European 
studies programs. After two years, the basis of membership in the Council 
was changed and the membership expanded. Some twenty new universities, as 
well as the original eight, were invited to become "subscribing members" of 
the Council, and by the spring of 1974, about 30 universities (including 
the original eight) had joined. These included, with some exceptions, 
most of the major universities in the country. Some of them had European 
studies programs— about half did not. It is interesting to note that every 
university invited to become a member of CES did in fact join and pay Its 
subscription fee, whether it had a European studies program or not. Cer- 
tainly this provides at least a general indication of a rising level of 
interest in European studies among these universities. It is also inter- 
esting to observe how many of these universities began to develop European 
studies programs during this period— as we have noted in the first section 
of this chapter. 

The Council's training programs provide rather better indicators of 
the nature of interest in European studies among graduate students in par- 
ticular. During the first year of its existence, the Pre-Dlssertatlon 
Fellowship Program was limited to participants nominated by the eight mem- 
bers of the Council, but subsequently it was run as a national competition. 
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A brief examlsatlon of the applications and awards made in the progran pro- 
vides some data on the nature of Interests, at the graduate student level* 
in European studies. The first point to be noted is the impressive increase 
in the nuisber of applicants for the program and in the number of universi- 
ties they represent. In 1972, there were 102 applications from students 
enrolled in 26 universities; by 197A this had increased to 188 applica- 
tions from 57 universities. Of course, a substantial part of this increase 
reflects improved publicity for the program. Another share, however, must 
reflect a growing sense among graduate students (and their faculty advisers) 
that research on Western Europe had become tnore practicable, in the sense 
that increased funding' to support dissertation research and pre-dissertatlon 
training was now available. 

Secondly, when we look in more detail at data on applications and 
awards, the same patterns in terms of disciplinary spread that we noted 
earlier (and will see again in the following section on the Foreign Area 
Fellowship Program) emerge clearly. The program has been dominated by 
Political Science and History. (See Table 3/15: PRF-DISSERTATION FELLOW- 
SHIP PROGRAtt; APPLICATIONS & AWARDS BY DISCIPLINE (1971-1973) .) Some 57% of the 
applications came from these two disciplines and about 65% of the awards 
were made to graduate students in History and Political Science, a pro- 
portion similar to — although slightly less — than In the Foreign Area 
Fellowship Program. The greater weight on Political Science in this program, 
as compared to the FAFP, reflects the heavier emphasis on contemporary 
studies. It is important to note that 43% of the applications and 35% of 
the awards went to students in fields other than Political Science and 
History— more than a quarter of the applications and just under a quarter 
of the awards were in Anthropology, Sociology, and Economics, The data, 
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TABLE 3/15 

PRE-DISSERTATION FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM; 
APPLICATIONS & AWARDS BY DISCIPLINE (1971-1971) 

^^^^^^ Applications Awards 



Political Science 

History 

Anthropology 

Sociology 

Economics 

Urban Studies 

Psychology 

Education 

Coop, Literature 

European Studies 

Geography 

Philosophy 

Architecture 

Social Work 

Others 



119 


(30%) 


38 


(40Z) 


104 


(27Z) 


24 


USX) 


43 




10 


40 


(26%) 


7 


(24?* 


18 




6 


7 




1 




6 




0 




6 




2 




5 




2 




5 


(17X) 


1 


(11%) 


3 




1 




3 




1 




2 




2 




2 




1 




30 




0 





N « 394 96 
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conapared to our study of dissertations, give 8oa« Indication of the rising 
Interest In T'Jestem Europe among younger anthropologists as well as of the 
difficulty In attracting younger economists Into the area. 

We have noted that the nuniber of univexsltles from vhlch graduate 
students submitted applications to the Fre-Dlssertatlon Fellowship Program 
Increased lo^resslvely between 1972 and 1974 but* when we look at the unl~ 
versltles to vhlch awards were made* we still see a high degree of clustering. 

TABLE 3/16 

PRE-DISSERTATIQN FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM: AWATJDS BY UNIVERSITY (1972-1974) 
Number of Awards Number of Universities 

13 

5 

1 (Stanford) 

2 (Cornell & MIT) 
2 (Columbia & Chicago) 
2 (Yale & Berkeley) 
2 (Princeton & Wisconsin) 
2 (Harvard & Indiana) 
1 (Michigan) 

30 



The top three universities received about 27% of all awards; the top five - 
41%» very slmll&r* as we shall see* to the corresponding figures for the 
Foreign Area Fellowship Program awards. More Interesting Is the way In 
which those universities with well-developed Western European studies pro- 
grams (the eight original CES members plus Indiana) dominated the competi- 
tion. These nine universities took more than two-thirds of the awards, 
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3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 



96 



even after the program had become a national competition. This, of course, 
Is entirely understandable. We have seen that these universities produce 
the most PhDs on European topics and that interests in Western Europe tend 
to be most extensive here; in addition, the campus European studies programs 
have taken a very large part in publicizing the Pre-Dissertation Fellowship 
Program and in encouraging applications. 

The Council for European Studies is not the only organization of 
scholars that exists which deals with Western Europe. Indeed, during the 
last few years, there has almost been an explosion of new organizations. 

In fact, several scholarly associations which deal with a number of 
individual European nations were in existence before the formation of CES, 
Basically, these were groups composed primarily of historians— the Society 
for French Historical Studies, for example, or the Society for Spanish and 
Portuguese Historical Studies. Several considerably older groups focus on 
Britain— for example, the Anglo-American Associates, the American Society 
for Eighteenth Century Studies, and the Conference on British Studies. 
Several of these organizations, mainly those built around a Journal such as 
the Society for French Historical Studies, are fairly well institutionalized 
and have a membership which extends beyond historians. Several sponsor 
yearly meetings as well as a journal, sometimes in connection with meetings 
of the American Historical Association and sometimes not. The British 
groups in particular have tapped various Anglo-American sources of funds 
for a variety of activities. 

A second, more recent wave of organizations is quite different in 
style and content. Following the lead of the Conference Group on German 
Politics, similar organizations on France and Portugal have come into exis- 
tence during the past year, and at least four others—on Italy, Britain, 
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Greece, and the European Comntinltles — are moving out of the planning stage. 
With the exception of the groups on Creece and Portugal (whose leadership 
is loainly in Anthropology), these organizations consist mainly of political 
scientists and focus their interests on conteioporary society and politics. 
The Conference Group on Geman Politics, which has been &ble to secure 
considerable support from German sources, is the most successful of all 
of these groups and has developed a sizeable and valuable program of 
activities. 

All of these organizations are based on individual metobers. The 
most active hold membership meetings in connection with yearly professional 
association conferences (the schedule for the 1974 meeting of the American 
FoM.tical Science Association lists dutch treat cocktail parties sponsored 
by Conference Groups on Germany, Italy, Britain, and France); sponsor 
panels at these meetings and at the annual meeting of the International 
Studies Association; put out newsletters; and, where funds can be found, 
sponsor conferences and other meetings. For several of them, the Council 
for European Studies has been a useful resource, assisting in the prepara- 
tion of newsletters, maintaining corputerized mailing lists, and co-sponsoring 
publications and programs such as Workshops. 

All of these groups suffer from the same problems. They are weakly 
funded, and they tend to rely heavily upon the energy of one or two activ- 
ists who make up with their own physical resources for the scarcity of 
financial resources. Those organizations of historians, built around a 
journal, of course, are likely to be more successful in maintaining them- 
selves. The newer conference groups — other than the German Group— have 
yet to demonstrate similar prospects for longevity. 
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5. Foreign Area Fellowship Program 

One other program has played a major role In stimulating and 
supporting research on Western Europe in recent years. The Western 
European division of the Foreign Area Fellowship Program (now the 
Western European Dissertation Fellowship Program of the SSRC/ACLS) has 
been the most important source of financial support for dissertation 
research in Western Europe during the past decade ♦ Between 1964 and 
1973, some 118 awards were made to support research (and in some cases 
training) relating to the study of Western Europe. Analysis of the 
applications to the program and of the awards it has made provide addi- 
tional information — if not on aggregate interest on Western Europe among 
younger social scientists in America — at least on the universities and 
departments in which interest is strong and on those fields and coun- 
tries on which research is more likely to be undertaken. The data 
from the Western Europe FAFP represent to a considerable degree an 
elite sample of all research in the social sciences on Western Europe. 
It is an imperfect but useful record of the university and discipli- 
nary background and research interests on a highly select group of 
younger scholars who choose to do their dissertations on Western 
Europe. 

In an article which appeareiJ in the European Studies Newsletter 

in 1972,' Gordon Adams, then Director of the Western European FAFP, 

wrote that : 

The Western European Program was created as 
part of the last wave in the establishment of 
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area studies in the United States. Its original 
goals were conceived in area ten&s: to provide 
for the training o£ a core of interdisciplinary 
experts on Western Europe who could contribute 
to scholarly knowledge of the area and provide a 
background of expertise and understanding from 
which AiBerican policy-xoakers night draw* Under- 
standably at that stage, the Program concentrated 
on comparative, interdisciplinary research and 
drew most of its applicants and grantees from 
institutions with strong Western European area 
studies faculties, principally in departments of 
History and Political Science. 

The program was open to pre-doctoral students in the social 
sciences and humanities enrolled in a full-time graduate program 
at American or Canadian universities who had completed all require- 
ments for the PhD except the dissertation. Applications were also 
accepted from university teachers, high school teachers, and others, 
although. few awards were made to any candidates other than graduate 
students. The program initially required that research be carried on in 
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at least two countries . and that the ax/ardee be proficient in the language 
of each of the countries to be studied. This requirement was later dropped 
however* 

The available data on applications to the program do not support 
much analysis. They tend, moreover, to be confusinc. Awardees were per- 
mitted to re-apply for extensions of their grants , and figures on re- 
applications (and on extension of awards) were aggregated with the figures 
on new applications (and ne\<r awards). Breakdowns on new applications and 
new awards are available for only a few years. (See below, TABLE 3/17.) 

The total number of applications^ which was relatively 

stable since 1964, rose sharply in 1970 and has remained consistently high 
since then. It is impossible to say, however, whether this increase in 
applications reflected a greater interest in Western Europe among graduate 
students or more strenuous efforts by the FAPP to publicize the program 
and attract applications. ( See TABLE 3/17. FOREIGN AREA FELLOTISHIP 
PROGRAM: DATA OH APPLICATIONS Am AITARDS .) 

The number of applications to the FAFP Increased dramatically In 
1970. Many more universities and disciplines were represented in the 
1970-71 competition. But there vas no corresponding Increase in the num- 
ber of universities or disciplines which received awards. Awards were 
made to graduate students in the same disciplines as in the past (over- 
whelmingly Political Science and History) and — to almost the same extent — 
to students from the same universities. A decision to deliberately widen 
the disciplinary base of the program was made only in 1973. For the 
1973-74 competition, efforts to Improve the publicity for the program 
were made in concert with changes in the content of the program (as well 
as with an increase in the number of available awards) which permitted a 
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TABLE 3/17 



FOREIGN ARtiA FELLCVSHIP PROGRAM; DATA 
ON APPLICATIONS AND AWARDS 



1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 

1965 19661967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 

Applicants 

Total 80 113 106 98 77 85 233 170 190 N.A. 

New 77 111 96 86 67 74 224 166 163 186 

Awards 



New 


9 


13 


16 


U 


9 


13 


19 


13 


14 


20 


Extensions 


2 


1 


8 


12 




U 


7 


4 


19 


N.A. 


Total 


11 


14 


24 


23 


17 


24 


26 


17 


33 


N.A. 



ratio: 
new awards 
to new 

applicants 11.69% 11.71 16.67 12.79 13.43 17.57 8.48 7.83 8,53 10.75 
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fairly substantial re-dlrectlon of awards to disciplines which previously 
had been under-represented In the profjrao. 



Although the guidelines of the program which were operative between 
1964 and 1973 lay equal weight on the social sciences and humanities, 
applications and awards were dominated by the social sciences (Including 
History). Only 11 of the 118 awards made between 1964 and 1973 went to 
students in the fields of Comparative Literature, Iluslcology, and Art 
History. Within the social sciences, applications and awards were heavily 
concentrated in two disciplines. Substantially more than 502 of all ap- 
plications each year were made by graduate students in History and Political 
Science, and some 70% of all awards went to students in these two disci- 
plines. (See TABLE 3/22. ) 



TABLE 3/18 

FAFP: NE!J AUARDS BY DISCIPLIME, 1964-1973 



History 48 

Political Science 35 

Anthropology 7 

Sociology 7 

Economics 5 

Corap. Literature 5 

Art History 3 

Musicology 3 

Psychology 2 

Geography 1 

History of Science 1 

International Rel. 1 



total new awards ■* 118 



Ifhen exanined in the broader perspective of this study, however, 
the extent of this domination does not appear quite so remarkable, but 
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aeens rather to be a fair representation of th' re^r^carch on Western Europe 
being carried on at this tine in the social sciences. Of 11,760 disser- 
tations identified in our survey as having been conpleted between 1966 
and 1971 in five of the social sciences, 1,152 dealt vith Hestem Europe. 
About 85% of these were in Political Science and History. Thus, the weight 
of these disciplines in the FAFP competition is not out of line, accordinn 
to our evidence, with the state of the field itself. Economics has prob- 
ably been the most seriously under-represented discipline In the FAFP com- 
petition, but it remains qjestlonable as to t;hether more graduate students 
in Economics can be persuaded to build in to their programs the time com- 
mitment involved in foreign area research. 

FAFP awards have also been heavily concentrated by university. 
The 118 awards made betx^een 1964 and 1973 x^ere distributed among 32 univer- 
sities. The top four of these- -Columbia, Harvard, Stanford and Yale- 
together received a total of 51 awards, or 43% of the total. 

TABLE 3/19 

FAFP: NgT.AHARDS BY UIHVF.RSITY. 196^-1973 



Number of Awards __Munber of Universities 



1 15 

2 6 

3 1 
A 1 

5 1 

6 2 

7 1 
9 1 

11 3 (Harvard, Stanford, Yale) 

18 1 (Columbia) 



118 32 
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Appendix I and II show the distribution of FAFP awards by 
discipline and university. The A8 awards made to History, for example, 
went to 17 universities, one of which— -Stanford-— received ten. The 35 
awards in Political Science went to 17 universities, one of which received 
seven awards and another six. In Sociology, seven awards were isade to 
five universities, but one university received three of them. Only in Anthro- 
pology—once again— is this pattern of clustered awards broken. Here seven 
awards were distributed among six universities. Of the four universities 
vhich won the most awards, two— Columbia and Harvard — received then in 
six different disciplines, while the awards of the other two—Yale and 
Stanford- were heavily concentrated in a single discipline. Ten of Stan- 
ford's 11 awards were in History, while seven of Yale*s 11 were in Polit- 
ical Science (and three more were in Sociology). 

FAPP awards have been highly concentrated by discipline and by 
university. The research supported by these awards has also been concen- 
trated upon the major nations of Europe — France, Germany, Italy, and Great 
Britain. Complete data arc not available, but so far as we can tell, 109 
of the 118 grantees did field work in Europe. (In the first years of the 
program, several awards were given for language training and other purposes 
in this country.) Sixty-three of the grantees did research in only one 
country. Of these, 16 worked in France, 12 in Italy, 10 in Germany and 
seven in Great Britain, a total of A5. Eighteen of the grantees did 
research in one of the "less important" nations of Western Europe. Tlie 
remaining 46 worked in two or more countries. In all, we calculated that 
these A6 students made approximately 100 "visits" to countries in tJestern 
Europe— about 77 of which were to the four major countries. 
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Khen ve compare these data with our r^ork on the various disciplines, 
several points emerge Immediately. There seems to be a greater amount of 
research on more than one country In this sample than we discovered In 
our dissertation surveys by discipline. Of course, durlnf; the first few 
years, the FAFP required that research deal with more than one country 
and. It is Important to note, the FAFP data rest on visits to countries 
rather than on a breakdown based on the title of the completed dissertation. 
Students obviously could do research in (or merely visit) more than one country, but 
write on only one. Secondly, among those grantees who worked on a single 
country, a far higher percentage than in any of the disciplines did re- 
search on one of the less Important nations — about 28%. Finally, those 
grantees who worked on one of the major countries were more likely to 
have worked on France or Italy than on Germany or Great Britain. In the 
general survey, dissertations were far more numerous on Germany 

and Great Britain than on France and, especially) Italy. 

This last point is particularly interesting. It is somewhat easier to do 
research on Germany (because of the availability of documents) or Great Britain 
(because of the conton language) in this country, and graduate students work- 
ing on these countries might be marginally less likely to apply for funds 
to do forelftn research. A more plausible explanation, however. Is that the 
FAFF distribution reflects the research interests of the leading senior 
scholars in the field of European studies. Of the twenty individuals who 
served on the Executive Committee of the Council for European Studies 
between 1969 and 1973, for example, the primary research interest of six 
was Italy, of five France, of four "Europe", of three Germany, and of 
two, another country. Not one member of the Executive Commit- 

tee during this period had Great Britain as his primary research interest, 
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Most of the menbers of the Committee have cone from those universities 
^Ich have received a lion* a share of FAFP awards, and thus we can 
plausibly suspect that what we have seen in terms of the country distri- 
bution of FAFP awards is the impact of the research Interest of a fairly 
small group of leaders in the field of European studies. We also suspect 
that as those students who have received FAFP awards complete their Ph.D. 
work and begin to teach, and to influence other, younger graduate students, 
research Interest In France and Italy Is likely to tocrease, while Inter- 
est in Germany and Great Britain declines — at least relative to Its 
present position. 

As noted above, the Western European Program of the FAFP was con- 
celved Initially in characteristic "area studies" terms. By the early 
19708, however, the program was undergoing a substantial reorientation In 
a direction which clearly reflected the same interests and commitments 
we have observed In the other programs on Western Europe. Gordon Adams, 
in the article quoted earlier, notes that the changes made in the contient 



of the program at this time were designed to encourage 

...less emphasis on area study and greater emphasis 
on conceptual and analytical approaches that are 
problem-oriented and not area-bound. The "new" 
FAFP for Western Europe, therefore, has set Itself 
different priorities. Essentially, the Program 
is strongly oriented to providing opportunities 
for North American social science students, solidly 
grounded in their own disciplines, to extend their 
area of concern and intellectual attention to 
European data and to establish networks of 
Icatlon with their European counterparts vorklng 
on Glmllar questions. 

Adams continues thatt 

•••although the Program remains open to area spec- 
lalsts, much of Its effort In the next few years 
will go to attracting to Kestern European research 
hlgh*-quallty graduate students In disciplines vhlch 
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have traditionally been poorly represented in FAFP 
competitions and in the study of Western Europe, 
These disciplines include, but are not restricted to, 
Economics, Sociology, Anthropology, and Psychology. 
The effort will be quite taxing in that these dis- 
ciplines currently include relatively few specialists 
on contemporary Western Europe. Moreover, the struc- 
ture for professional advancement in some fields puts 
primary value on rapidly completed dissertation 
research on American data. Nevertheless, the Pro- 
gram is convinced that the time is propitious for 
persuading larger numbers of persons in these dis- 
ciplines to reach out for the kind of training and 
research focus on Europe that would greatly increase 
professional satisfaction. Further, it seems self- 
evident that broadening the data base for doctoral 
research will also serve to make American social 
science less parochial than is often the case. 

Putting forward an orientation very similar to that of the Council 
for European Studies and several of the major campus Western European 
studies programs, Adams observes that still another feature of the new 
Program Is designed "to erode the distinction between area and functional 
studies." 

Special consideration will be given to research pro- 
posals involving Issues of public policy common to 
advanced Industrial countries. These Include such 
broad areas as urban problems, the enactment and 
delivery of social and welfare services (housing, 
health, environment, education), industrial relations, 
ethnic and racial politics, regionalism and political 
participation , to name only a few. Little truly com- 
parative research has yet been done in eny of these 
areas, though each is now beginning to draw scholarly 
attention. The Program hopes to contribute to the 
creation of new networks of scholars working on these 
topics. 



\ 
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TABLE 3/20 



APPLICATIONS AMD AVFARDS BY DISCIPLI^TR. 1964-1973 

1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1069 1970 1971 1972 

1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973* 



DISCIPLIIIE OF APPLICATIOH (total applications /total avjards) 





u 


0 


A 
0 


0 


0 


0 


1/0 


0 


0 
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1/0 


2/1 


0 


5/3 


1/0 


13/1 


V u uuxo gy 


u 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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0 


0 
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A 

u 


A 
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0 


0 


0 
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0 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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0 
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0 
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* Hevj Awards to New Applications 
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TABLE 3/21 



NUtPER or DISCIPLItJES ITIT!! APPLICATIOIIS COMPARED 
TO tlUMBER OF DISCIPLIMES WITH AWAPJDS 
(total applications /total awards) 



196A 1965 1966 1967 196S 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 
1965 1966 1967 1963 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973* 197 A 

15/3 19/5 13/7 13/5 10/6 10/6 26/6 19/4 16/5 H.A. 



Note: new applications to new awards 



TABLE 3/22 

HISTORY AKD POLITICAL SCIENCE: APPLICATIONS AND ATJAPxDS 
COMPARED TO TOTAL APPLICATIONS AND AWARDS 



1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 

1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973* 1974 

(Applications in History and Political Science to total applications) 

47/30 56/113 60/106 55/98 49/77 47/85 117/233 91/170 96/163 M A 

(58.7%) (49.6%) (56.6%) (56.1%) (63.4%) (56.5%) (50:2%) (53.5%) (58 9%) It 

(Awards in History and Political Science to total awards) 

10/11 10/14 15/24 18/23 12/17 18/24 14/26 14/17 10/14 8/20 

(SO.9%) (71.4%) (62.5%) (73.2%) < 70,6%) t75.W (53.8%) (82.3%) (71.4%) K.A. 



* Note: new applications to net/ awards 
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6. Condusloix 

Quite a few progiaiss on Western Europe have been formed In recent 
years. These Include campus European studies programs and a number of 
other types of inter-university or membership organizations. The total 
number of these programs in no way approaches the number of programs on 
other world areas, but marks nonetheless, an impressive expansion of 
interest in Western Europe during the past ten years. 

The largest and most active campus European studies programs tend 
to be located at the top American universities. These programs were 
formed where there were the highest concentrations of resources on Western 
Europe already available and at those institutions which already enjoyed 
more or less privileged relationships with the primary source of funds 
for these programs, The Ford Foundation. The campus programs have not 
really functioned to create new resources on Western Europe in these uni- 
versities. Indeed, involvement has spread only slowly beyond the initial 
core of participants in most cases. 

1-Ibst of these campus programs share characteristics which distin- 
guish them from "traditional" nou-westem area studies programs. They 
were formed (and by and large continue to exist) with a basic orlen':a- 
tion toward research rather t^an training. Participants are drawn almost 
entirely from the social sciences (and in many cases, aloost exclusively 
from Political Science) with some somewhat lesser involvement of histor- 
ians. In none of the major programs which we examined in detail— save 
Indiana— did scholars from the humanities play any role at all in the pro- 
gram and in no case was there any formal involvement or ties to language 
and literature programs. Thus, the entire apparatus of language training 
and area studies courses which has become such a common characteristic of 
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noa-westem area studies programs (at least those funded by NDEA VI), is 
absent from the campus programs on Western Europe. Few of the European 
programs have any Instructional role or any responsibilities whatsoever 
in the curricular structure. Thus, few are at all deeply integrated into 
the fabric of the university, or desire to be. 

Most of these programs, in addition, have distinguished themselves 
from the characteristic area studies program in terms of their own self- 
Inagc. By and large, the leaders of the European programs have tended to 
reject intellectually what they view as the traditional "area studies 
approach." Whether this debate is valid or not, these views have had, as 
we have suggested throughout the chapter, important organizational and 
programmatic consequences. Many of the scholars who have taken the lea- 
dership in the formation of various programs dealing with Western Europe 
have emphasized more topical or problem-oriented research concerns, 
particularly focussing on the "common problcmc of advanced industrial 
societies", rather than more area-oriented matters. This has been partic-- 
ularly the case, we have seen, with the Council for European Studies. 
Behind these attitudes can be found, as ncted above, a general rejection 
of "area studies," as well as an attempt to cncourage-and follow— new 
lines within major foundations. We have suggested that these views also 
represent a more realistic view of the future role of American researchers 
in Western Europe and of a good estimation of the emerging research fron- 
tiers in the social sciences. 

These views are not unanimous among American scholars whose research 
interests deal x.lth Western Europe. Indeed, one sees some evidence of a 
growing "backlash" to a situation in which resources for research on Euro- 
pean topics are limited to work on "common problems." Some historians and 
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a nusiber of political scientists have urgad that resources be made avail- 
able instead to concentrate on the "non'-coiioaon" aspects of European society, 
such as the continuing role of religion and class in European politics and 
society. Others, looking particularly at the different patterns of modem- 

^ization and national development among the European states, claiiu that the 

I' 

possibility of meaningful coaparative studies, even within Western Europe, 
remains questionable. Still, these views have not been the ones which 
have exercized the greatest influence upon the developoant of European 
studies in recent years, or have had the prcdomimnt impact within the 
various European studies organizations. 

Several conclusions emerge from this examination of European studies 
programs and organizations. The rapid (at least in terms of scholarly pro- 
grams dealing with Western Europe) growth of these organizations serves as 
a good indicator of growing interests in Western Europe in many sectors of 
American higher education, particularly— as we have noted before—at the 
frontiers of research in the social sciences. These programs have both 
been a product of this growing Interest and have in turn stimulated and 
encouraged the expansion of scholarly Interests in the area. Yet the pro- 
grams we have observed remain characterized by their institutional fragility. 
They remain extremely insecure financially. The Ford Foundation, thus far, 
has provided the sole source of substantial funds for Institutional and pro- 
gram development. Programs on Western Europe were formally excluded from 
federal funds In the era during which the government, through NDEA, played 
a major role in the development of programs on international education and 
area studies. Just now, when it appears that this rigidity is easing to 
permit programs dealing with Western Europe to receive these funds, the 
funds are in severe danger of drying up. Indeed, the crisis of funding for 
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all tnternatlon.il programs has come just at the moment when programs on 
Western Europe are beginning to emerge. The Ford Foundation has dravn 
hack from its support of these programs in recent years, and the new German 
Marshall Fund has made no efforts thus far to take its place. For the first 
time, Americans are beginning to appeal to Western European sources of 
funds, but it is unlikely that they will fill this gap. 

We have seen that these programs are particularly dependent upon 
external sources of funds because they have had little support from their 
own universities. The typical Western European studies program has not 
put down deep roots in its own university, nor has it accepted responsi- 
bilities to the university which would guarantee it financial support in 
the future from the university. Thus, the final conclusion— despite the 
remarkable increase of interest in Western Europe among American scholars 
and the Impressive increase in the number (and quality) of organizations 
which symbolize and further these Interests— the future of all of these 
programs remains extremely Insecure. 
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Chapter IV 

LAKGU Av^E Tt<AimSG FOR NON-LAMGUAGE SPECIALISTS 

In the fall of X970, the Educational Testing Service (ETS) seiit 
out a questionnaire to some 16,500 American PhD£5 to determine the degree 
to vhlch foreign languages were utilized during their doctoral studies 
and afterwards In their respective professions. The aln of the study 
was to evaluate the utility of foreign Ian, 'lage requirements In PhD pro- 
grams. Some 90% of the sample had fulfilled a language requirement, and the 
majority of those (80Z) were required to demonstrate competence In two 
languages. Some 70% utilized foreign languages during and /or after grad- 
uate study. 

A nuoiber of questions asked In the survey are of particular Inter- 
est to our study. The languages most commonly used to fulfill require- 
ments were (In order of Importance) French, German, Spanish, and Russian. 
The survey discovered a positive correlation between the degree of 
proficiency achieved by the respondents and the utilization of foreign 
languages during graduate study. Further, It showed that some 59% of 
those who fulfilled the requirement did use foreign languages during 
doctoral study. The major exceptions to this finding were within the 
following fields (all of which had majorities which did not use foreign 
languages in doctoral studle*:) : 

ZgggteLJ^anjsuai>ea_ITot Uac^ in Doctoral Studies 

Psycholo.!Ty 82.1% 
Economics 75.2?! 
Soclolor.:- 67.5% 
Polltlcai Science 50.7% 
Education 76. A% 
Engineering 56.3% 

o 
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It Is noteworthy that A of the 7 social sciences Involved In our survey of 
Western European studies in the U.S» had a majority of respondents vho did 
not use any foreign language during the preparation for their PhDs* 

A frequency count was made of the language skills that respondents 
utilised most often during doctoral study. ( See Table A/1. SKILLS 
USED IN DOCTORAL STUDY BY FREQUENCY OF RESPOHSE.) Clearly, reading skills 
are much more often used than either speaking or writing* 

The questionnaire also discovered some Interesting facts concerning 
the attitude of the respondents toward the language requirement* Only 
33.6% were In favor of retaining the requirement. 31.7% favored Individ- 
ualizing the requirement to fit each student •s needs, and 27.1% were In 
favor of eliminating the requirement completely, l^en categories are com-^ 
blned, we find that 66% of the respondents favored some form of language 
requirement, although 59% arc dissatisfied with the traditional form of 
the requirement. Dissatisfaction was most heavily concentrated within 
the social sciences. The authors of the ETS report observe t 

With some, exceptions for specific fields Tilthln the 
three general academic areas, those in humanities and 
natural oclences tended to be moBt favorably inclined 
towards maintaining or individuall^inf* the requirement, 
whil-^ those in the social scionces seemed least favorably 
disposed and advocated individualizing or totally ellm- 
Inatiug the requirement. 



TABLE 4/2 



OPINION ON LANGUAGE REQUIREim?]T BY SOCIAL SCIENCE FIELD 



Field 


Retain 




Individualize 


Eliminate 


Total 


Anthropology 


131 


(45.2%) 


92 


01.7%) 


45 


(15.5%) 


268 


(looro 


Economics 


70 


(10.1 


) 


261 


(37.5 ) 


323 


(46.4 ) 


654 


(100 ) 


Geography 


75 


(30.1 


) 


111 


(44.6 ) 


43 


(17.3 ) 


229 


(100 ) 


History 


346 


(49.1 


) 


244 


(34.7 ) 


69 


( 9.8 ) 


659 


(100 ) 


Political Scicace 


155 


(27.3 


) 


274 


(4C.3 ) 


103 


(18.2 ) 


532 


(ICO ) 


Psychology 


/•6 


( 6.1 


) 


243 


(33.1 ) 


404 


(53.9 ) 


698 


(100 ) 


Sociolof.y 


100 


(16.8 


) 


228 


(38.3 ) 


225 


(37.8 ) 


553 


(100 ) 


Average Z 




26.4 






38.3 




28.4 
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TABLE A/1 

SKILLS USED IN DOCTORAL SrJDY BY FREOUE^TCY OF RESPONSE 



General comprehension, 
specialized passages 

General comprehension, 
general passages 

Translating into English, 
specialized passages 

Translating into English, 
general passages 

Listening coirprchension 

Speaking language 

Writing language 

Other 



Frequency of 
Response for 
Each Skill* 



Percentage of Total 
of Doctoral 
Language U-scs** 
(N - 11,703) 



9,387 

4,070 

6,559 

2,263 
1,610 
1.451 
1.005 
176 



80.2 

34.8 

56.0 

19.3 
13.8 
12.4 
8.6 
1.5 



* Respondents could check each skill more than once. 
** P(?spondent8 could check more than one language. 
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The Council for Eiiropcan Studies has during the course of recent 
years sent out three separate sets of questionnaires dealing with language 
training. The largest mailing went to scholars In the social sciences who 
had completed dissertations between 1966 and 1971 which dealt with Western 
Europe. The second group of respondents consisted of recipients of 
Foreign Area Fellowship Pronran (FAFP) awards for the support of disser- 
tatlon research on Western Europe. The third group polled were the stu- 
dents who had received CES Pre-Dlssertatlon Training Program awards. 
Questionnaires xjere mailed to an entire population In all three cases and 
thus the responses, though substantial, cannot be considered to be in any 
way a scientific sample. Nonetheless, the number of responses and the 
homogeneity of their replies provide a strong indication of general opin- 
ion on training in Western European languages for non- language specialists. 

Analysis of the three groups of responses will deal with the first 
group as if it were a sample of the total population and the two smaller 
groups as samples of elite groups who have fulfilled specialized require- 
ments in order to pursue studies on Western Europe. 

The first group consisted of the 570 individuals who were Identi- 
fied in our survey of dissertations as having completed a dissertation 
bet\roen 1966 and 1971 which dealt with Western Europe. We were able to 
find current addresses for about two-thirds of these Individuals and, of 
these, 129 completed and returned the questionnaire. Responses were 
distributed among disciplines as follows: Political Science 64, History 
37, Economics 1?, Geography 8 and Anthropology 7. 

Respondents were asked five questions. The first three dealt with 
the individual language capacities and training and the last tv70 dealt 
with their evaluation of their personal language training experiences and 
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their reconucendations for improvlns training experiences for American 
social sciences. Since only the first two questions afford a real basis 
for comparison among disciplines, they are the only questions that t/e 
shall analyze with separate regard for each field. 

The first question asked "In your opinion, what was the degree of 
fluency necessary to support your dissertation research?" The respondent 
was asked to fill in a 3 X 3 table with degrees of proficiency applied to 
reading, writing, and speaking skills In the foreign language. Table A/3 
shows a frequency count across disciplines. 



TABLE 4/3 

SELF>EVALOATION OF LANGUAGE SKILLS REQUIRED FOR DISSERTATION 
None Minimal Moderate Hir.h Proficiency Total* 



Reading 


1 


10 


25 


97 


132 


Writing 


9 


57 


47 


20 


124 


Speaking 


9 


36 


28 


50 


114 



* Some respondents indicated more than one or none. 



The data show that generally reading skills were thought to be of most 
Importance. This correlates with the overall picture revealed by the ETS 
survey. The difference lies with these groups* higher ranking of speak- 
ing skills. 

A breakdown of these figures by discipline reveals some interesting 
contrasts. Responses in Political Science put about equal welpJit on pro- 
ficiency in reading and in speaking skills while historians put much 
greater weight on reading abilities. Me xirere unable to distinguish betv/een 
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the use of oral skills as a research tool (conducting Interviews, carry- 
lug on surveys and so on) and as a means of coimnunication with European 
scholars who share similar Interests. Our belief Is that political 
scientists are considerably more likely to use communications skills In 
this way than historians who remain much more comxnltted to traditional 
solitary research techniques. Economists In the survey diverged signifi- 
cantly from the general pattern. Although they did consider reading 
skills of greater Importance than either speaking or writing, the econ- 
omists generally deemphaslzed the need for any language skills. A 
talnlmal level of reading ability was considered adequate for most pur- 
poses with no need for any further training in reading or speaking. Both 
anthropologists and geographers considered reading and speaking abilities 
to be highly important, and placed only slightly less emphasis on writing. 
(Indeed, some anthropologists indicated that a high proficiency in all 
skills was necessary for their research.) 

Question trro asked the respondent to evaluate his language abili- 
ties prior to beginning dissertation research. Table 4/4 lists the 
languages mentioned and indicates levels of fluency. ( See TABLE 4/4. 
LANGUAGES USED IN DISSERTATION RESEARCH.) More than three-quarters of 
the respondents studied ona or more of the top four languages. A sub- 
stantial plurality of those who studied the most common languages — almost 
50% — evaluated their skills prior to dissertation work as fair. Of those 
who studied the less common languages, almost equal groups claimed to be 
poor or fluent prior to starting their research. 

These fij»ures give some indication that these lanp.uap,es are 
acquired in different manners and with differing degrees of fluency. 
Tho3Q who study one of the first four languaces have the advantaf.es of an 



TABLE 4/4 

LA^TGUAGES USED IM DISSERTATIOII RESEARCH 



if of Respondents 
Lantgiages Poor Fair Fluent Studyin;> Lanf»uai?es 



French 


23 


53 


25 


101 


German 


23 


37 


37 


97 


Spanish 


6 


12 


4 


22 


lUisslan 


9 


9 


1 


19 


• 

Other 






• 




Italian 


9 


4 


5 


18 


Latin 


8 


3 


1 


12 


Swedish 


2 


3 


4 


9 


Dutch 


1 


2 


• 3 


6 


Greek 


2 


2 


2 


6 


IJon^eplan 


1 




4 


5 


Portuguese 


1 


1 


2 


4 


Danish 






3 


3 


Basque 


2 






2 


Finnish 




1 


mm 


1 



Hote: Respondents could list more than one lan5\ua{|:e« 
15 listed only one lanf;ua«5e studied » 52 listed 
txiJOi and 59 listed more than two» 
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abundance of course offerings and Instructors teaching the lanf^ages. 
Those who study the less comon ones are less able to find courses or 
teachers. There are In this group, however, more native speakers of the 
language than In the first group. Those whose research Interests require 
them to use a less comcon lanp^uar^ are either at an advantage or disadvan- 
tage depending upon their ability as a native speaker or their necessary 
recourse to fonnal language training, which Is often difficult to acquire 
or Is Inadequate to their purpose. A few of the respondents elaborate 
the difficulties. 

Other European lanpuat^es go virtually untaught . 
Scandinavian, Dutch and Portuguese are rarely offered. 

;V ;'c J*c * * * * 

Swedish Is seldom taught at American universities 
and when It in the content and pace are not adequare 
for social science research. 

To evaluate how well prepared to meet the language needs of their 
dissertations research respondents felt themselves to have been, we covt- 
blned the results of the first two questions. 



TABLE 4/5 

RESPONDKriTS* EVALUATION OF ABILITY TO tIEET LANGUAGE ITEEDS 



Decree of ProflclGncy 
Acquired Prior to 
Dissertation Work 



OF DISSERTATION nESEARCH 



De?>ree of Proficiency 
Felt Necessary for Research 



Total 



Poor 
Fair 
Fluent 



Mlniwal 



Moderate 




Total 



14 



21 



93 



128 
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The diagonal line In Table 4/5 separates those who consider themselves to 
have been prepared from those who believe that they were unprepared for 
the language demands of their dissertation research. A clear majority 
(75.5%) of the respondents consider that they were equal to the language 
tasks of their dissertations. 

A breakdown of these data by discipline is particularly inter- 
esting. About 80% of the political scientists considered themselves pre- 
pared for their research, and most of those indicated that a high degree 
of competence was required. Historians, however, were second only to 

economists in indicating that they were unprepared to meet the language 

I 

needs of their research— 36% felt unequal to the high degree of fluency 
they said was required. Economics had the largest number who indicated 
that they were ill-equipped for their language tasks. At the same time, 
they also indicated that lower levels of proficiency \jete required for 
their research. Most of the respondents in Anthropolofrv and Geograpliy 
Indicated that they felt themselves prepared to meet the need for high 
fluency. 

The questions regarding the type and evaluation of training pro- 
grams and suggestions for improvement can be best analyzed for the entire 
group rather than by breaking dotm the data by disciplines. The third 
question asked the respondent to describe the language training he had 
received. A frequency count was made of the types listed. The results 
are: 

Native speakers and non-academic training 17 

Pre-ujiiversity (granmiar school, high school) 52 

University - undergraduate 83 

University - graduate 26 

Special programs (suirmer courses. Peace Corps, 
Foreign Service School, DOD language courses) 26 

Self-taught or private tutoring 35 

Study or residence abroad 68 

Total 307 
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(The total is more than 129 because respondents could indicate nore than 
one lancuage and type of training.) Almost half of the responses (about 
44%) indicated language training either in school before colle<;e or in 
undergraduate courses. About a quarter (22%) indicated some form of study 
abroad program or residence abroad, usually during the undergraduate years. 
Only 8.6%, however, indicated language traininc during graduate programs, 
and the same number indicated training programs sponsored by other institu- 
tions such as Foreign Service Training Schools, the Peace Corps, or NDEA 
Centers. More than 14% of the responses indicated that languages were 
self-taught or that private tutors hod been hired. 

tlhat is most notable is how few of the responses indicated that 
respondent had relied upon regular currlcular lan<;uage programs to 
gain language skills and, in particular, had utilized any graduate level 
programs. Almost ttro-thirds of the responses indicated non-curricular 
(or at least, non-rep:ular curricular) programs. Evaluations of the vari- 
ous language training experiences were requested in question four. 
Respondents were asked to rank their training, experiences on a 10 point 
scale, with 10 as very effective and 0 as poor. 



TABLE 4/6 



EVALUATION OF LAITGUAGE TRAIMI!-7G FXPERIEITCE* 



Pre-Univers i ty 



6.7 



University— Undergraduate 



5.8 



Unlvers ity— Graduate 



5.9 



Special Courses 



7.2 



Study /Residence Abroad 



S.3 



* (0-10 scale* O=poor, 10=very 
effective) 
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There was considerable variance within each category, but these rat Inns 
do provide a reasonable overall view of preferences and dislikes. The 
regular currlcular programs, both at the graduate and undergraduate 
level, were ranked by the non-langua^.e spec5.allsts substantially lower 
than other programs, even those at the pre-unlverslty level. Lancuage 
training experiences which received the highest ratings were those which 
Involved some form of study or residence abroad. 

The commentary which accompanied the ratings reiterated the respon- 
dents* dissatisfaction with language training programs for non- language 
specialist graduate students. One respondent noted that they were 

...a farce designed and oriented completely toward 
passing the graduate examination. Little or none of 
the training Is useful as a tool for research, and so 
the time Is usually just wasted. 

There was also (as may have been expected) great acclaim for study abroad. 
Nothing replaces experience In the country Itself. 

I think the most effective method Is to have courses 
for summers or over a year In the country Itself. 
The combination of systematic learning and feedback 
from experiences In stores, with friends, reading 
newspapers, etc.. Is difficult to duplicate. 

The respondents offered numerous suggestions for the Improvement 
of European language training for American social scientists. We have 
attempted to aggregate these suggestions Into 6 categories for the pur- 
pose of comparison In Table A/7, but have also Included a number of the 
respondents* comments. ( See TABLE A/7. SUGGESTIONS FOR I>!PROVING 
NON-LAITGUAGE SPECIALIST LA^^GUACE TRAIITIN^G .) 

By far the Improvement most often stressed was Increasing and 
expanding programs for study abroad. As was mentioned before, the feeling 
of many Is, "The best possible way to learn a language Is to spend time 
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TABLE 4/7 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ItPROVI HG HON-LAnGUAGE SPHCIALIST LAI^GUAGE TnATHIMG 
Sufsestlon Discipline Total 



1. More rtudy abroad 



2. Stricter roqulrctnGnts 
(return to university 
language reouiretacnt) 
or norc intensive 
training, beginning 
earlier. 

3. Chanpie in requirements 
(to suit individual 
needs) discipline 
oriented projtrams. 



A. Iforo. speclalizod 

pro'^rat^s both domestic 
and foreign like IIDEA 
laasuaf»e centers, 
Goethe Institute, 
suimer residency 
schools. 

5. More fund in p for 
training. 



6. Upgrade existing 
lan.punf^e pro grants by 
chanRinR teaching 
methods . 



Anth 

Geo 

Eco 

His 

P.S. 

Anth 

Geo 

Eco 

His 

P.S. 



Anth 

Geo 

Eco 

His 

P.S. 

Anth 

Ceo 

Eco 

His 

P.S. 



Anth 

Geo 

Eco 

His 

P.S. 

Anth 

Geo 

Eco 

His 

P.S. 



5 
2 
6 
15 
24 

2 
2 
3 
13 
15 



6 
1 
4 
11 

G 



3 
6 
16 



1 
1 

7 

Q 

2 
1 
1 

6 
8 



52 (29.6%) 



35 (19.8%) 



28 (15.8%) 



25 (14.2%) 



18 (10.2%) 



18 (10.2%) 



Total « 176 (100%)'* 



* Total is greater than 129 because respondents indicated more 
than one choice. 
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in the country In which it Is spoken and totally Inunerse the student in 
the Instruction and use of the lansua^e/' A substantial nuinber of re- 
sponses Indicated preferences for either stricter requirements In the 
university system or programs to be^in languap^e training prior to entrance 
at the university level. Some advocates of increased requirements: 

Graduate courses should require readln{> knor^ledf^e of 
relevant foreign language as a pre^-^requisite. 

******** 

•••too few social scientists are aware of the need for 
language facility until actually faced with the need 
for extensive field work at the research slte^ Accord- 
lngly» emphasis should be placed on language abil ty 
at the time of admission to a competent program. 
Serious candidates should be able to demonstrate know- 
ledf^e of the social science vocabulary in their chosen 
language while in their undergraduate years • 

The following is in support of training begun at an earlier age* 

Ify own biases are that language training should be 
given at the earliest possible a;re« say prlnary ^.rades^ 
when it is still easy^ If that is not possible , secon- 
dary school is the best place • By the tine a person 
is enrolled In a graduate or doctoral pro^^.ram it becomes 
extremely difficult to learn a nev; languape and it 
takes time away from the worh^ 

The emphasis on stricter lanp:uape requirements is of Interest 
particularly in view of the results of the ETS survey • One would expect » 
of course, these scholars who have had particular need for language skills 
to feel more positively about language requirements • One respondent who 
felt the requirements should be changed to suit the needs of the individ- 
ual observed: 

First of all, I would only like to see language pro- 
ficiency where it is necessary; e*p.* for someone majoring 
in German history, the student should have a working know- 
ledge of the German lanpunpe^ llov/ever, in my case (British 
labor politico) I fall to see the necessity of either 
foreign lanp.unge^ It was not used at all durln^^ my grad- 
uate study in my major area of concentration [re- 
orient] lan.7uap;e pror'.rams from theoretlcdl proficiency to 
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prannatlc> practical objectives. Those In non- 
European fields should stress other social science 
tools In lieu of foreign languaces. Then the serious 
student Interested In European social sciences should 
be directed to a prolonged t^^rltten and spoken expo- 
sure of the required languages. 

Aside from the more standard response? » a number of Interesting 

suggestions were offered for Improvement of language training for social 

scientists. One person zeroed In on a need to chanf;e the teaching 

methods to facilitate the particular needs of social scientists. 

Greater concentration on speaking and wrltln<> are 
necessary* especially speaklns ability for social scien- 
tists who engage In field study regxilarly. 

There t^as also a call for "Better dissemination of infoni^tlon on avail- 
able language programs especially from people from smaller universities 
and colleges who would have less access to special summer language 
schools and mij^ht possibly run into difficulty as far as regular language 
acquisition went. Concern was expressed by many about the difficulty of 
learning a language (or languages) in the midst of the great demands of 
graduate study. One person offered his oxm solution: 

In my opinion to attempt to learn a language (and for 
most European research one requires several) In the 
context of a full program of graduate studies is detri- 
mental. For the social scientist language learning ought 
to be approached as the acquisition of a tool rather 
than an end In Itself, and the Isamlng ought to be con- 
centrated Into a relatively short period when the student 
Is in a position to devote himself entirely to It^ I 
believe that tt7o mo>iths of intensive work (say in the 
summer and preferab?y abroad where the language is spo- 
ken) is worth more chan two years of lanijuage study 
shoe--hornod Into an already overly demanding program 
of graduate studies. 

Another suggestion for Improvement involving summer schools was outlined 

as follows: 

I think it would be well for a number of universities 
In a certain geographic area to cooperate In running a 
summer language program for Ph.D. degree purposes • 
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Perhaps a tv7o-fold approach could he adopted for each 
language offered — a) reading and translation and h) 
conversation. Students could take one or the other or 
both. One summer of Intensive tralninf? should be 
enough to prepare for the Ph.D. exams. Cooperative 
6U!»mer programs could save duplication of resources and 
facilities and more effectively serve each university's 
needs . 

Two respondents offered suggestions for change within the existing system 
of training. One noted that most language departments are oriented tox^ard 
the teaching and research of literature and should be expanding Chelr 
scope to become more relevant to other fields. Another respondent sug- 
gested the Introduction of foreign language sources into the teaching of 
the social science itself. If this method were introduced at the under- 
graduate level, a student would be more aware of his particular needs 
for language training. Other respondents expressed the "Need (for) 
special programs in which language specialists and those In the discipline 
cooperate to provide appropriate training." 

The second sets of responses dealing with language training are 
from recipients of Foreign Area Fellowship Awards for dissertation research 
on VIestem Europe. The total number of awards granted bett^een 1964 and 
1973 was 118. Questionnaires were mailed to each of these individuals 
(although current addresses were not available for each one) and 31 com- 
pleted questionnaires were returned to CES. The questionnaire was not 
directed primarily toward natters of languajje training, but several 
questions were included which are parallel to those in the first survey. 

t7e believe that this group can be considered as an elite sample 
of the wider population of PhDs who have completed dissertations dealing 
with Western Europe. They had to pass through a rigorous screening pro- 
cess to win the award. Language abilities were often considered in this 
process. Secondly, each of these students did do actual field work in 
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Europe. In general* therefore we believe that this proup Is likely to 
have faced more rigorous language needs than the first group and, perhaps, 
to be more self-conscious about their particular language experiences. 

The first question deals with the degree of fluency necessary for 
dissertation research. Table A/8 is a frequency count of responses to 
this question. 

TABLE 4/8 

SELF-EVALUATIOII OF LANGUAGE SKILLS REQUIRED FOR DISSERTATION 

Fluent or High 





None 


Minimal 


Proflclencv 


Tota? 


Reading 


0 


0 


26 


26* 


Vrlting 


1 


17 


8 


26 


Speaking 


0 


2 


24 


26 


No response 








5 



These responses correspond to those of the first group in that reading 
and speaking skills are seen to be more important than writing. On the 
other hand, a substantially greater proportion of the responses in this 
group indicated a need Ijr high proficiency in these two areas than in the 
the first group. (See Table 4/3 above.) 

In evaluating their individual language abilities, respondents 
expressed a need not only for basic knowledge of grammar, syntax and vocab- 
ulary, but also for a thorough understanding of the icore symbolic uses of 
language as it expresses a culture. The consensus seemed to be that 
the internalization of the needed language was a process of great dif- 
ficulty owing to the circumstances of demanding graduate study, less than 
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brilliant language teachers , and spurious assumptions of the need for the 

training- It was therefore conceded by most that they only really began 

learning the language after exposure to the country and its people • 

When I went to the field » my language abilities were poor, 
except for a minimal ability to read. After about three 
months of talking to the people - of having to talk with 
them - things got better. Now I can read adequately, and 
speak well enough not like a native, but so that I can 
ask what X want and understand the answers. 

The need for practice of the language skills was emphasized in the 
field as well aa in the classroom situation^ As one respondent states it' 
^'Language, after all, is based on use. The more contact with a language 
a student has the more permanently he learns the language's structure." 
One respondent went so far as to say that **I find classroom language 
preparation abominable: a lot of labor and very limited positive rein- 
forcement." 

Many of the fellows implied through their responses that they felt 

a close relationship existed between research needs and the ability to 

learn a certain language. 

Language training should be intimately related to re^ 
search needs. Ily Italian was useful in part because 
I knew I needed to learn it for my research. The 
Initial German training was useless, in large part be- 
cause it was unrelated to any Imediate research needs, 
t^lien subsequently I needed to learn German, the process 
was much more effective and efficient. 

Of course, the pattern here is a circular one, for if research interest 

stimulates the need and desirability for a language, does not language 

ability also stimulate research interest? One reply: 

I have no doubt that if I had been totally fluent in 
the language when I came, my research would have gone 
more smoothly and perhaps produced richer results in 
the same time period. 
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The third question invastigatcd methods of language acquisition. 
We have divided the responses into seven catesories: 
Native speakers and non-academic 



training 7 

Pre-universlty (grammar school, 

high school) 11 

University— undergraduate 22 

University—graduate A 

Special courses in this country 6 

Study or residence abroad 26 

Self-taught and private tutoring 7 

Total* 88 



(* Respondents indicated wore than one.) 

Responses of this group were similar to those of the first group, al- 
though the general pattern was rather laoro distinct. A smaller percent- 
age of respondents had gained language skills through regular language 
courses during their graduate programs, a larger percentage stressed the 
value of overseas experience in language acquisition. One fellov; noted: 
"I received regular undergraduate language training but this was largely 
unsuccessful. Ify real skills in German came from a 14 month extended 
stay there," Another respondent took four graduate language courses and 
still considered himself linguistically incompetent until he had spent 
one full year in the country. It is in fact the opinion throughout the 
samples that learning the langiage in the country in which it is spoken 
is by far the best way to do so if not the only way. 

Question J?4 probed methods of improvenent of language training, 
and as might be expected, a substantial number of people advocated an 
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expansion of programs of study abroad. As one respondent put it: 

Language courses in this country may be absolutely 
necessary, but no one will really get to know a 
language well without some extended first hand 
familiarity with the context in which it is spoken. 

Suggested improvements included: 

Strengthen pre-university and university 



requirements 7 

Change in such requirements to meet the 

needs of individuals 6 

Expansion of programs for study abroad 18 

Increased funding for training 2 

Upgrading of existing programs and 

teaching methods 8 

Ilore specialized programs domestically 

and abroad 4 



The sentiment is that undergraduate and graduate language pro- 
grams could be helpful if fully mobilised and handled with the same 
respect as other graduate courses, but in any case they are not an end 
in themselves and must needs be accompanied by study of the language in 
its native environment. 

Our results here, as in the mass questionnaire, point to language 
as the single most difficult obstacle to effective foreign area research. 
Though there is a difference between these two groups as far as background 
goes, it is difficult to point to any one place where this difference 
emerges with regard to language abilities. Responses in the second group 
tend to be more emphatic than the first group, particularly in recommend- 
ing the need for overseas language training opportunities, but they are 
basically similar to the first group. 
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The third part of this examination of language training is based 
on responses to a questionnaire distributed by the Council for European 
Studies to recipients of its Pre-Dissertation Trainins Program awards in 
1971 and 1972. Of the 68 students who. received awards, 39 returned coi»- . 
pletcd questionnaires. The primary intent of the questionnaire was to 
evaluate the prosram Itself. Questions dealing with lanfmaf^e use and 
training were supplementary to this purpose, and therefore are not always 
parallel to the questions in the first two questionnaires. The disciplin- 
ary broakdm/n of this group is similar to that of the first Rrou?: Polit- 
ical Science 18, History 9, Economics 5, Sociology 3, Anthropology 2, 
others 2. Five questions in the CES PDTP survey dealt with lanp:uage 
related natters: the first three vith the acquisition of language skills 
and the last two with the effectiveness of the training experience. 

Question one inquired into the departmental language requirements 
of each respondent. Table 4/9 shows the responses. 

TABLE 4/y 

CES PRE-DISSERTATION TIl.\l::iNG P!>OGRAI!r 
DEPARTMENTAL LANGUAGE RnOUIRETlEIlTS 

Two languages (or more) 10 

One language only 16 

One language plus other skill 7 

None 6 

Total 39 

Of the 39 respondents, 33 indicated that they had to meet a language 

requirement of at least one foreign language. Only about a quarter of 

the respondents, however (10 of the 39), faced a requlreniont of two foreign 
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lanpuagea. Another 7 had some sort of option open to them, the most fre- 
quently mentioned of which was knox^Jedge of one foreiftn lanj^uage plus a 
related skill such as computer science or statistics. There were Inter- 
esting intcr-disclplinary differences. For the most part, only historians 
were required to learn two languages. Graduate students in Political 
Science were more often required to pass an examination in only one lan- 
guage, and most frequently had access to optional arrangements which 
involved one language and one other research skill. Only c a economist 
had any lancuage requirement at all. 

Respondents were asked in the second question what language skills 
were necessary for their dissertation research. Most of the respondents 
felt that their research would require competence in one language, though 
with varying degrees of fluency. Somewhat less than a fourth of the 
group indicated that they would need knowledge of two lanf»uages and ttvro 
respondents indicated needs beyond that. ( See TABLE 4/10. SKILLS 
NECEf/JA TlY FOR DISSERTATION .) If taken by discipline, the breakdown is 
more coherent. The Political Science students felt overwhelmingly that an 
edcquate level of competence in one language would be sufficient for their 
needs, lie historians were divided between those who required fluency in 
one language and those who felt that fluency in two (or more) languages 
would be necessary for their research. Economics students, as expected, 
felt generally that language skills were not essential for their research. 
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TABLE A/10 

CES PRE~DISSERTATION TPJiT.In^IITG PROGRAM: 
SKILLS NECESSARY FOR PI S SERTATION 



Fluency In one language 14 

Adequacy in one language 7 

Fluency In one language and 

adequacy in another 5 

Fluency in two languages 2 

Adequacy in two languages 2 

Adequacy in three languages 1 

Fluency in three languages and 

adequacy in two 1 

None 6 

Not Applicable 1 

Total 39 
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TABLE 4/11 





CES PRE-DISSERTATIO?J TRAIJIING PROGRAM: 






SELF-EVALUATION OF PRESENT LANGUAGE SKILLS 




Discipline 


Present Language Skill 
Adequate for Research 


Present Language Skill 
Inadequate for Research 


N/A 


Political Science 12 


4 


1 


History 


8 


1 




Economics 


5 


0 




Sociology 


1 


2 




Anthropology 


0 


2 




Geography 


1 


0 




Other 


1 


0 




Total 


28 


9 


1 



The majority of the respondents Indicated that they believed their present 
language abilities (that is, after having completed a pre-dissv>rtation 
training progran in Western Europe which often included language training) 
were or would be equal to the demands of their dissertation research. It 
Is interesting, of course, that a substantially greater percentage of these 
students, many of whom had not actually begun dissertation research, eval- 
uated their pre-dissertation language skills as adequate than those stu- 
dents who responded to the FAFP questionnaire and who had, for the most 
part, already co^ipleted dissertation research. It is also interesting 
that the largest group of students who felt that their language back- 
ground was inadequate was in Political Science, which may well be a re- 
flection of the loosening of departmental language requirements through- 
out that discipline. 

Question three asked the r'Jspondents to indicate the type of lan- 
guage training they had received. The profile of the responses is similar 
to that of the. other groups : 
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Native and non-academic training 



2 



Pre-unlverslty (graanaar school, high schDol) 12 



University — undergraduate 



23 



University— graduate 



7 



Special programs In this country 



5 



Study or residence abroad 



22 



Self-taught and private tutor 



10 



Total responses* 



81 



(^Respondents Indicated more than one) 



Besults here are almost Identical to those In the first two groups of 
responses. The greatest nuinber of people obtained language training 
either as undergraduates or during residence or study abroad. The next 
lEOst often cited training was at the pre-universlty level, usually In high 
school. Few respondents acquired language skills in regular programs 
available at the graduate level. 

The final question was designed to ascertain the recommendations 
CES PDTP respondents might offer to Improving language training. Responses 
to this question were considerably more fragmentary than they were in the 
other groups, primarily, we suspect, because the main weight of the ques- 
tionnaire was directed toward the PDTP program itself aad not toward lan- 
guage training. It may also be, however, that since fev7er of these 
respondents had In fact completed their dissertation research, problems of 
language ability did not seem as pressing to them. Certainly, the group 
most conscious of these probelms was the FAFP respondents almost all of 
whom had fairly recently completed their dissertations. Hie responses of 
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this last group did. however, parallel the others. There was strong sup- 
port for the expansion of various study abroad programs vhlch provided 
language background, and there was also a general emphasis upon Bialntaln- 
ing language requlreiaents. Several respondents Indicated that an improve- 
laent of present language teaching techniques would substantially liuprove 
the situation. 

*********** 

The younger scholars with whom we dealt in this study generally 
recognize the need for adequate foreign language skills In their research 
on Western Europe. As would be expected of students who had done disser- 
tations on foreign areas, their use of foreign languages in their disser- 
tation research was much higher than the figures for the disciplines as a 
whole. Even so. there were interesting inter-disciplinary variations. 
Anthropologists and historians tended to see a much greater need for foreign 
language skills, while sociologists and economists tended to see the acqui- 
sition of language skills as somex^hat less Important. 

But throughout the three surveys, language clearly emerges as one of 
the major hurdle£f to foreign area research. Ivhat is especially significant 
from our point of view is the general dissatisfaction that exists among these 
younger social scientists with regular currlcular language training programs. 
That is, despite the enormous apparatus of Western European language depart- 
ments and the large number of European language courses offered in every 
college and university, those students who wish to use these languages to 
carry out their dissertation research find the training seriously inadequate. 

This is, of course, particularly the case with regard to the less 
frequently taught European languages— such as Swedish, Dutch, Danish and 
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even Italian. The opportunities to acquire a level of competence in these 
languages which is satisfactory to undertake social science research in the 
field are probably less than with many— if not most— of the languages of 
Africa and Asia. 

But the problem appears acute even in those languages which are 
taught most often— French and German. Regular classroom training, whether 
at the undergraduate or at the graduate level, was widely felt to be inef- 
fective in providing these students with the communications skills necessary 
to carry on their research in Western Europe. Two suggestions emerged most 
prominently in each of the surveys. In the first place, students felt 
strongly that exposure to the country was essential to the language learning 
process. They acquired language skills ciost satlsffictorily in the country 
in which the language was spoken. Secondly, they consistently urged that 
language learning be more closely related to research needs. Regular class- 
room instruction in the United States failed to emphasize the particular 
skills required by social scientists undertaking research abroad. 

Our eyaminatlon leads to a number of recommendations: irore atten- 
tion must be given to those Western European languages other than French, 
German, and Spanish which are Infrequently taught but are increasingly In 
demand among American social scientists; greater efforts must be made to 
enable students to Improve language skills in Western Europe before begin- 
ning their dissertations; and efforts muct be made, and should be under- 
taken through inter-university programs, to create new training programs in 
Western European languages geared especially to the needs of social science 
researchers. 
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Many of the students who returned questionnaires indicated that they 
had acquired basic language skills before beginning graduate school. In- 
creasingly the impetus for learning languages at this time— undergraduate 
language requirements— are being recioved. We are beginning to find that 
fewer and fewer of the students who wish to do research for their disserta- 
.tlons in Western Europe have acquired competence In European languages. 
Existing graduate level language training programs are seen to be the most 
Inadequate of all language training programs. Thus, the pxoblem for the 
future emerges clearly: to provide a growing number of students who wish 
to do their dissertations on European topics but who have not acquired 
adequate levels of language skills previously, with the opportunity to 
learn— effectively and efficiently— to use European languages in their 
research. 
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(Note: It Vc\fi itupo.vfiibif', riven the li.'ltcd scoiif of this project, Lc 
erb&rk upon a irajor fjurvey of rGSOLu.cfir. b.::;:ijuo upon Festfirn Europo rn 
/jiioric*:n ur.i\or:Tiry librr.rn.ps. 'i^is chrtprcr of the report i£5 h?.r,cA in- 
ctccl upc'a a r.-CTorcncUun prr.ivircul by jiiwln l-:e?.scli, Sccial Sfudiof; LibrarSrn 
at the- Hororlal Librniy, Urivorsjty of Vi.sc.onsin-2TcJir?on, for the LrLbrnry/ 
Infonaacicn Tt-sk Force of the Intrrnationnl. rdiicatiou Project Rponporod by 
the Anericyn Count il on Education. l)r. Uelsch has been closaJy Irvolvvd 
with the Council ^or Europonn Stutlioii since its inception. Under the 
auspices of the Council, he has visited mcjjor universrity libraries In the 
United fitatoR to e::cip'.irc their trcstorn Etu'^prnn collections? and to discx:r.s 
problers involved in iraintaining and c::prr)dinn these collections with 
scholars and libraririns on laany catnpuseG, His report Is based lGrg;e]y upon 
these visits.) 

I 

Somewhat bernised I neve watched lay collccguec involved Ir. other 
area studies pro;>rans at Wisconsin go off to various conferences anci 
corrilttce r.:tetlnf,s In various exotic or lefts nxolic locations to discuss 
with tJielr colleajiuoG and facility fi'cra other Infititutions the library and 
resource needs for their areas. Afrlcanlstc at r:orr.hv'estern: Southcnst 
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.- .*:t tM r y .•.■«,'■■-.: ; r . -c- i,or: in r U-i: {.f 1 r,-r r.i r :v c:^;: 

vith rc.vr:-.u.f.r. .-I r.::vf. •/ 3 ibrrr^r-ns oi vlu. Itic^'ic. r.-.r.t f.-;:-:..- 

asf.ocJc;*c-fon c<ncl rot-, fi ?>. > o;i;li r3y; i.r.d r.I,o Ar <:ric i'.r.-ir.c.': c;.t}.. r 

vicx.-:.nr their r,J,jrci. ?:t f ^^i•t l.ai.d ir. the C-iribi.c-rn- nincc. Lbnt va^'. iu 
the D:.cint. of rir.cojv .'n ^dnr .-r l>c-r unf-r-cnt x.;r.r, th^rc'd wUh jc-Tt.uRv— or 
c;t c i\.:.c.r-:tlc Ic-CotJcn rhich r;:cT; roru ih.-in C;io hunc^rccT i>c:rticirr:nlT; . 
•n:o..o libn-Jnn^ cc-.c-rnrO v:i-t. ro^ijvrn Turoi^t. r.^.y: iv.;;pcn>- ^b!! c f c r tester- 
rv.rov.f..- n Jilrr.ry i tsi.rrcei. j^cl- ^iny snV-j l.-.r crt-.-ndnatlon riori ra.^nin it^ 
if.o3otJc.Tt, unrMc- to :i!u^>e ir. tl^.e Invs-lv.-bl-.- , j.rforrai inf cn-vuiion c.:<- 
d..-::i,c: \ --di ccilr:.-uc.^> vinch diur:;Ctcri i-cs euch r:eL:*nf;£ : evcrytj-ii^j 
from Eu. h ninc'iir.G icitt.ni^ cft vMch r;icrc f ilm fJir-.n are perfo^-r-ar.- x-cll cr 
vlunt nev r-orvJCc: rt.,-<rtc:c:, ro roro concrete :,rtl nubplnnt :.n:ten: 
corcc.rnir- the vJr...j.]:f j.y ol fvr.ciino c-or.e r.r-T; rrojcct tl.rouvb cr.o of. the 
cocrr.r-.l-.:fve n-lcrcf llr.irf- j-rcrr.-.r.s sue!- ?.s C/JTi' CCo-opernr ?.vg Africr.P.a 
VicTorriviii^ rro-r;.r!) or S.^XP CPouth Ar.ia I jLcrcf i.ln. Irop.rar). Pirce In 
erch Justr.roc- the .■'.lVv.nri:irir r-rc firr;]y attached to the r.nt.ioDnl schol- 
ars' or,v;ni.^^•:ticm and rocc tof'cthrr with tl-cr, tlic-y also benefit fror. tiic 
Inforr.ntion on research trenc's and future activities which they r.-lcm Tior. 
papprs delivered ot these oonfcrcncGC. 

In contrast, llbr^riar.i? concetncd with T'cwtern Ktirope have no orr.^'U- 
i?fltiori, are in l.-rf-.o part not attached to r.ny fornal gioup of schoT.ors 
concr.mcd vith Uc^t Europe, find do not -shnrc in tlic liiforn-.tion c::chanr:a 
between faculty and iJbrsrlar.s which has provfn ber.oficit.l to cthrr p.roa 
studion r;ror.rr.rr. Sotro. yfc.-.r.i rs^'o the forrer Director of Ubrciri-f, ct 
Viscon^^in fomulr.ted what VdlU^v Dl:c «uh .sequent Iv rrrr.cd "Kapinn's j.aw," 
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genviatc :.orc ti::*n t:-.-ir.c t}>c nvrher t\- rc:»iiiCf>r.G tbr.n x ouit! lu'-w? hcnn tf:r 
Cci^ti- if c.nh h.v^. *:ctC"! ir.oc::*^or'V'.:r2lIy . Tn crhr^r xroiclv- cent not rLr'r.i:] 
i;ctivity r.nt: th'' vho?..; \;.-.r. i,Xi-;\t.cr fi:;iu the v.uw o? iU'S partf^, Jn r:i:'<> 
St:^r.c Wiy i-w-roar.ou c:onr.:.ct c»f lalrrirl Jrr v/it-i sdioliii^.^ on a ni^ior.-l lo.vt] 
cnc the- onnortvivM;y r Inler.-runrx v;ith f^ culLy rcL-bcrr boyoi the i3.;.c-f?l- 
c-.ro circle: of tl^cir vr/.I vrrfrJ ty frcu^ty vouU' f*. l iisul.Qtc* 1 .'hinr J ^r.f: ccn- 
ccmcu vith ViiMcrn y\:vc^i^e to ccnrSdcr brcadtr di^to Zivd resource ([vr.c: j ov:j 
end hopefully to cloi^l i.:orc fciicct^vrjy v-^tl^. rro;;-vlde I'roMcv.is . 7hcy vcu?d 
woi p,mc:r<:tc t.vicc an r:-y o:c:c;x ^^llv■r:, I'Ut r^t^cr xocori'.evv.iU ca-s tc- 
tli:ct?\ii; li:crc:'S:i:C rworcnct-s cf ntcr: prchlnns, ilie rccJ fci* peri'vor.ri.l 
Ititt-.rr.ct'ici-^ rrd ir^yoyT-j} a^orr .-.tion CTTbanr.c .90 pervasive tl.o'i. tho 
cctiioZiC'i .i.c*it of ..uni'C fo/r...'*,! oi j -^niiiciciron to ptovj.cic on a rer:ii1r.v harjir. 
for ruch irLcrcVr.nao n onf. ccllosFutis am batx:cou faculty and llbr:-.r i 
vould le li ilr.^t Friorily on ir.y vi^t of iii*ji\t;diarc peers. l-crcUnr. 
&urh orf'firiirrt 5nTi rend only T»c rodcrst, hi:t it nt^ads Borc forral oif/n- 
i..ntJonrl ^itructrrc xrjtlv.'n vbich llbrc-tr'-nnc concerned vlth T:er;t rv.rcpe 
can function* 

Unli1<c: otbur BVQa studies, TTc?t European Ircks th£5 leacernhlt) end 
iissi^tance ir a bror»:l rcugc of rp.fcieiice and orp.nniiicitiour.l ta?;l:s \%hlcn 
tlie Library of Conr.rcsn provides. Since tbe C.ccdsc of the European 
/.flairr. Division at the Librsiry of Conp,rC'CS in the rdd-"1950'£ there hr.s 
not been finy n5np3e division or section uevoted to ira.lor are^ns of tVslxon 
Europe. T\t. Arnold Pr^ce per f eras Invcluablc servicer, for those r^cholnis 
in the Cernmn fio].d throi;<jh the corrpilation of bibliof:r;.phies r.nd the 
furnl£;hi;r, of Invaluable ini orr:2tion • But his pcidtion is due to an 
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ncc.ia.-.'J: or Void •..-.>• tl'rJc; :.cy--.i t'.IvJriO Cc-r..c -y rcti.cr l}.; u to a c .J.- 

culaicd ci; tlic- y.wr oT the I.ilo. .-.ry of C:.!.;;? csr. tr crrtirc tlwj- 

th(-..'.o rrnr ftvprrtr:.: i:v.-- r\:.iir,blc: to c-ks r.:f. i.lJ £ cholo: Tlth rr>rc 
^^?,00C l.lbli.oci:a::!iir.i:y f.r-f.nt? r:%a:c dI.<;irauV.c in lU tvo Cc i- 

r..?.n5cn :.iOiiC. i:r. ]-rice, <-lfhoii;.h ho. f,ti:;Lves val.UuL.ly tr do ro, haroly 
h.i.'-; Lire Co covoto to ctne.r Cf_i:u^r,..fipf-irT::?nf' oour:trlc-i. or to orjv-r.ir-.ot Jr-.r::! 
pcsslMlitifc-.j; f;j*i;Ct: in act'.rtion l.ci coT-pi.lcs the \aIi.-aMc lirt ff German 
ptiMlcatiops for prtch :»Pouc of the /.^.^-'ricM-; K-?:-:t c>-j.c^l TovicAT. i^hc 
Librr.ry of Cr-i-ix^i nou^s to i^cifl c-cci;l^.i: tP Jr. the. \:oruyc ccninti ic-c, 
Trance, in the 3ovr count.vio.r, , sue :fn the ruropf:r,n countrios which rurrcund 
the rr-ditcrrincrn. Uith UiJr-; core, of j^fccJi^j Jnt.s the Librir>' ov Centre -.s 
could ;.£aj.n .-.tcji:. s th(> r-o«ition cf l fci('frs.-vl.p ii- th,- hV.st Fux-opc-nT. ;ic:lc! 
Xviiich it or.(.e h<rcl. 

II 

One result cf the larlt. of ratlonnl interaction anonp faculty rc-r.- 
bers vrid Hhrr.riar,;> on «ny bvt the locc.l Ifw.j — th"t is, contact T-ith 
only the f.icuJty to vhcrj or.^ Is reKT>cr?ib3 c — ia a fniluie to de^'clop p 
national cor.nciousr-.cf^s arcn^ lihrf.rinns of tho current: dircctiorr; of 
f.oclal scitiTit-ific nnd historical reseaich on Uc-storn F.nropi. cud tho dt- 
inands trheac: will r-^'ce on the Library. Particn] firly noticed-; a ir, a lank 
of knor;lcdf.r. of the ii.portance of rrchii:e-rc'adnble. data and drta raxhrvt-.s. 
Wisconsin is a urivt:rGity vhere fcnpii iciil research tt^ndf; to donir&te 
social science teaching, and resnr.rch pro^j,r,';ri? nnd ccnnc.ciiH.ntly i-.y beliofs 
nay he Eor;c;:hnt bicised, l\n in ndditicn I had thp. hmcfit of ev c>v^.P:;:^.v1 
vlr.-'t to cic<ht r.-^.ior rtT.crrch ii-.-tUutioi^c in 1971 and convc:r£,'..txcns vith 
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l.acuTty .-.no lJ;.rrrir.ns v:!.:<th $v.hi-.t.r.i\i '..i.to:) r..v (•die- C/.. r:v:' ry c.^i-cti- 
cncciJ \.*J:;coi:r:ir. r.ixU frcr. ti;c t!I:.'c::fc:dor,c 7 hac^ f>ir<:G yc.^.ic rr.o, I 
cone Lc believe that svbritaati.'.Uy fc\.'-.r fr.culiy ir.cT.bcrp and Ktudc.v.ts rciv 
on Jibr';c.lcr. pr.iv.-iy ';cnu-ccj; of rrfr.vrrh :I)ivr!7"^';t:ir»r or Inf 07-;v;u.aoi« 
i:o55ourccs rra' thc:U t!:c: ti-crn ii\:..v frf. iclir.nce cv libirry rosoj^rch i;-. 
cccclcrrtiuf;, :'v:ch cf tliclr ^nfci; .r.-; nn ;md Dudi cf their rcsecivch ir, 
bar.Gd ci. Inry.r. data filer v.hicli they f.cincrafj tlicr.-je.lvcs, cbtr.ln Trcm a 
lar£'.e cc;;itvrcial scurce, e.j;. Callip Inlcrnational, or froii> j-ovsirnr^rntiil 
rscr.c.-Jo.?, Cf,. I/Iu.stitut V.otiov.v.lc <.\c la Gtatf ntique f>t dcs Etudcn 
EconoDiqucs and its tcrputcrJ-zaticn of rrc-.nch ccriSus n-atcrials . Yet fev 
libraries hnve acccFtfcl or incorporated thero iiev scurcos of irforruation 
within fhclr pynterr.. Vr.cy cite p::cc.Si.rivf. c.or;t ? r;r..ior dcterrrnt. IV 
VJisccntin's Ci;.ir:ple ii> typncal, a veut^onably sized uata imd progran librr.ry 
service wcvld total appro::ii.:ately ??0,000/ycar » a fraction of ir.oct research 
library budgets. If hlatorianr. increasitir.ly beccr-e "cliocietriciar.s" end 
turn tovard non-printed, r::chine-rea:!r.Me sourcej; of Infonriation for re- 
search on I'.'cGtem rurcpo and if libraries fail to provide such services, 
they will ceanebcing the unique infoririation source for a croup which has 
traditionally provided run j or support for libraries. 

Coupled vrith the tendency tovrards the vse of jnachine-readable data, 
particularly anions younger sociaJ scJcfitlsts, is a TuOvement tovards lar|,e- 
scale cor.parative and Intcrdlr.ciplinr.ry research In vhich scholars fron 
Fcveri)! departr.onts or areas jointly exar.ine a coTrr.on problem. In the 
laPt five years there have developed pro^.raris on cci-paratlve urhar re- 
search rs part of the Council for Kuropcan Studies, an international 
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prn.-rnt ctiuiif :'. i^xc,-v:>v vi-'.-^h ±o jol i.vo ' •!<• pi::..i.is}'C<; a t.hr:) vJr;-. !rt- 
tcr, .nr.d i:f>^.Inar6 ; i'vl i^rci.i r.rs en ki;cI; U'i.'Ic^; <•. r. c;Jviu:c^cd Jiun i L/i;.'! if c '*- 
C-.tlt.r.. Fivc-oont.^y ihc-.i-" jrojecli; rb rot find tl o dtiTci ••.r.tion i.cryiicr tl.t^y 
€?:•:! .'i^ct cf a 1 .-fl-.r ::;ry ?*>c cri-.-.lfi pi-jjcct ::!:;:.* L-trr:!::- \.Vo ii -.ic ti c:. ; i: i.'hr. ri- 
c-n!- end I-yprp.s t r;.f'iticr.r.1. 25!.v.':...y ir.f cr; atJon mid foliccM' on c fvc.l or-r., i:!: 
dcp.'irtrcnLr. M.cnv 1.-J.brrirj;n-s oMcr.sibly ccucern-d with Vcrtcrn Iliircpc r.i-d 
in ccnlrol of 'Jici :«cqijir>:? t ■ cn lnfor:;-.c?tlcn pro.-.r.-ir.s jn Jibvf.rlts 
not avArti of tl.fe <:>'i.«f:t-r.cc; of thor^o prccrr.ns-. 

Pf^rlu'jp:, t^c; p: ci.lc i."i r re rt^l.itf d to thy char;ic.teristlcc v.ud crra-n- 
izAtioii of the lllrc'.rinns thcrsolves, I'ost hnve been tr.-^ined 3n 
traditirtJal.ly-orle-rr.cd bvr.rnJ.atic disciplines— trost crr.ronly hictory nr 
lltLvr.tuifc — nnd arc i.ot r.v;:rc cf t-;oci.'^l sciorti£.t£* r;cedfi. AlMicurli Cboy 
Lypic.r:.ny ki.ov nfivcrjjl rurcpc.'n lonpLKros, they do not undcrstrric the 
tfpecinllT-.od lan?.U'i^,c Foclrl f>cif>nt5rf£ u.-rc rnd cori.sequcntly arc un-'xb.Te to 
understand thtir evpcctutiono. lAU-ricuz concerned vith providing infer- 
ir.ntion on nnd resource:; r.bouL cont2r.pora-1.-y vre.stern nurope need the oppor- 
tunity for re-tcollnc;, for deve3.cpiu.n the net-: j>! ills vh-ich tlie curirait 
generation cf scholars derands of then. Althouph obvloutly thir. ±l .1 
problem vhich fundr:r;!::ntnlJy re^ntes to the. e.rfidur.te f.ducation of librari- 
ans and therr-fore outside the scope of this paper , this writer Ptill bcUe\e3 
that a prop^riin of offering funds for advnrxed trnlnlrn In social science 
techniques— particularly funds for librarians concerned vith Vf.st IJurope 
to attend rmp of the annual surr.er trnlnin;! program held at the Institvtc 
for rnpirlccil Socir.l r.e&carch in Colo?,ne, Gerrany— vould be of rubptantiol 
lenpfit in tVat it vould fnDiliarinc thcr vith teclmiquec nnd recourceR 
rnd c'lfihle ihci.-i better to icrve tlie ccadcric. cor runity. 



It c.cuJr ••■.f-o \c ri-yxiu Vr-ii: th.vo ii^ r. r.v\ ':tv.r:ti nl r-.o^d fcr ir- 
C2i:.:sG<! ^•r.?.!i--r-:;'::{3cn f-Lth r-'M^. tr.-.i^" L: rr O /r f:cv-cv£. . 5fi«c.- l:iln-.ri- 

dii.'lli.}; t Jt.;i Lhc iiv^o iir.vc rof, to xii-r: t.rc-vtd ir.i:r.'R vl.Jch l,:;ve ."cccr.i — .rlrd 
f;r.'--r.i.«; to oui-.:r at,*.. stv.-Ncs j rc;'.r<.r .<:. , r ■ i-y ]:r.\c not: ]-.-vJ the ci-pcrtur. .'.fv 
to hoMi.Cf.l iro" i-i'r::on,-.:i conl-.-.c v.Ttl. tl-.n:r coun^nri-nvrf. in Furopo.in 
libr.M Jc.c-. cr tho Kovcrcr-, bcc.l: trndct. Korc Jri^crf ;.r:lJy , f-.v; hrve hid tlu-. 
o.pcric.ru d doi-uc-. rt:5,eT.rch cvc:r cn o.Uncxd ppi icil in £< V^-rovo.i\T) cox:n'cvy 
or vovl. N.n rurv- pc. :! Tihv.-ri^s riul nrch j'v.: £ . Trc!. f •.-•^icrr: cuco v.ould 
cn.-;ble thrr' lo coi.nunic;'.! c to r-tLt'cnts the cUf ficuUici they ere likely 
tc encounter vhoii uoir.- to':..ravch cbrcr.d anJ inntrucL stuctaitc in the 
tochni.r (..r.i, nccj'r.ri to ui-c thf.lr tii e ef ficicrtly . 

Vrnat this writer rcfic'i:lc r.s a cccoiu! priority it; provision cf oppor- 
tunities for lil.rirri-inc conctiT.cd with. Vcbc Europe to deve.! op their .ski.H^:- 
through for increased educiitionrl expfirJcnccs. funrnr i^cholarfhips 

for stu.]y at Colof.no could he offerod nnd cor hired witl- then a emaJl grant 
I'or t-:jvf .1. T:\Q c:;ch;ui5;c: prt-rrp: s new c::lr.t.ir.r, rron^ faculty \ V:ic.h brin,- 
Kuropftsn f.fhoJars to the T-r.itcd States nnd £;cnd A!..ericr.n acadcr^icB could 
he expanded to irr.:ud£ librarians. It x.ould be beneficial for instJtu- 
tionc find echolors if Ar.orlcan librarians could e>xhanr,e places Xvith col- 
leanues dolrr. coi.parr.fcle vrork ±v. Furopci-n InetJ tutlons. 

Ill 

The faiiure of Arcricnn lihrorief. and llhr.^rians to provide certain 
type/? of hcoic f;uidc-s, h'irdbooVf» and union list;^ to Vvst Europtnu rt^terialG 
in thvJr coulee Uons b.o.s; hnt.pf.rnd nchojrrp.hip i\vm rXdr r.ore difficult t};e 
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rc'vi-"-^- *% : ci}-'yir t-hMi r.ra rc'iu-J rr i c.-f tin i.v.v'.-rc n" 
pub.rif i-.i/- o-^eh ycr.i: In V-.-.c r»r, op- ;:ri cr-. t.rio.f., Tt. v:..<: the I. ?-y cf 
rc:^::r...ii;. il-i;: vT.::.t:i r l v3 ^ vS.fclu u nt i.::.cd i-i.. tlu.u r.^-,0':0 l^j •! ■::>•. 

r-Tl.ricr.riy r'^-L^..:*- it. ... i-cl-.-< : : ' .-O in tKo t'.;-- 'cl.-.:; :« in - f/i,'!'.. 
yc':i\ Cil.ci CO','-.; ; it:;. h"\e r::! rv! ; ..r] y i- jvh Htf-rr.c-}- r-rl puli'j .] 
tir.tlcr: ivii;. r.-.k.-^ cropciwl-lvc cfi'c-rttj T i:cwjcc j.:: oT t',o ccnC'-ut.r-: o.!' 
/i... rJc..-«n cont-ctic:::- r..:.;'..r.ci y. Yot Uu- vo.U-.r..L. (>; y.t,|.:i -^Criiir-.i t. ;;l..::i-. 
projcctf. c-if riruit : the ilJr riiiion of the prcb.irr. ir: (.nvncv.v,, Pt.rlir.v.'.- 
It ii; fov ihici v- :.y(:c^ t;-.;.'!: i:.o c-r r-r.i vr jy c-i fcMi:' l.£.ve l..: cn rr.c:. 

to fU'ncr:Lhi> /.Li'viran r.t-13 cctions cn .'cf-t Vvvcya, V.elu?. end ?ot c: son 'n 
tv.'c rA'^f'Ow to tl-c I cover IriLtltuLlcn''; collectiou on tout orprrr.ry ""ranco 
,irci .'u-r.-b roJ.cl.-: l\.fjLl-.'K );uiv^:' to tho rc-;::.-..-iT colli. f t Icn ;.L Tr..\'::i;a :; ;• 
nlf:o ii?:efu], rUhcu^.h diiicxevt :ir. .'-tyTc. •jl.r-c cuv.oi-:;i: ate \ l.:t. dcvoicd 
2*.ncii.v.;<-:u.".1s rcu ^ccc::nl;;..:h vifh ri'Jatr.vcly rr'aJl r-.rart.';. 

I'h.-U ve need arc {-.lUt^Er. to the hcldinRO , c.cr.par<.b] e to the tvo 
('acrribc.c' , for ctlor raropf-r-.r. covntr.lc-r. .it, leu- rpcclal tov.ics. As th38 
vr-Jtcr h."v dc. or..-; tr.i {•.■:(■ in lis ixiticlc-. on f^c.rwah'n.uv' an icourcn^, pre i- 
fAii.tl.-.c to th-.t <'7roa c.-re inar'equatG r.nc' there are no lecctircos to fund a 
coi.prd;cnr.ivc jitivlc- to ;:orcUc coi.-ntirlop currently attracting, inch re;:ea--ch 
attenti.on. A uni.oii lict of Ar.orican library holdi^nc of the puMi catioiis 
of rurore.7n precFure j^rows ard political parties T'erJts support decs 
a union llf.t of Furopean pnvcrr.n'ent publications. Sponsorship of intcn- 
Glvr purvoys of in'iivicvn.l collc^ctior.'^ of Tent Tui-cpc-an irntcrials in 
/m-eirJcan IIbrr.rjo.s ccrparabJc to the isurvays on Fa«tcin European ccuntrio.f^ 
sponsored by th.n /-ifi-lcan CcuncJl of I.rarr;ec: foclGtic.'; ai\c' ably coruucrod 
by rr. }'urocI..v or. the Library of Corr.rr-r \.-cul'.: bL' i:\ c:-.p.j:-.i;ivc aa.: 
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tMl'-nr:'\c-. ••--t. .• hv.f j. -fv ; u.-; tor K;v L r^:rv•^:.:u^ ::r.-,o j • .x-rc 

cllccflvc 1 .•.;t::; of i:*. i.J : r cvirrJ'U. io.-.oiivcff; or. V, rU I'ur.-ie. ;i3^c.-.py 5 n 
/.JX.Uc;p libv:.:-! .., r.-l-.r. i : l': i vh.-,: :I: n.:.L i o-w ^vnllciMe, c^.r.u TorLlrv 
Cfoi.T.r-tivc r ••(;-••■; :-ic-ri cv-.Ti co^;• (-.-ji •.■;•]-.•-■•>:■•.■; -.r j-t-fr: - r . r.^c i;::t::/.-- 
tion f«r tl/'.:. v.rc:..j\- voi;lcl bo the. crc-.tic-n rf co- .-.''.f* c- rv:<r. oT i ,-ir<-i j <'J & 
x.Civ l,c-Id o;,:iy :ln T. .v.TfnJ-.r.ry fcir- in fc v.^.r. I l:^:.LMvj.-., » tl clr ea-rt.r.al 
t.r.c.rc.f •ju:;.rr'„ r..-:' ^-.^o.-it in r. c.-.t r.-.r:.; t c! J t,c;--.Mo;-. i.M'.tJublc: for loir., 
r.-j- tlic LoLi-iu vjJt.. V-.-- f: ociiivfitly ,-re r.ft. . 5'uc>i prc;-,r:-rp or i afioaalirn- 
ticr cf ic.-.oo.rccr; .-.rr or.ly :'.e- or.cc v.\- 1 n.-.-.- xl..;r ouj. re icaricer nv. 

IV 

Cilp.-i r,'Wc fi •.■:r\:vT.i ly l.-y i' : . t. etc of t vi; i'ocuii on r.rol.iIc:;u-: 
of Uc:r.t r.-.:i-c7:vr.n iib-.-i-.vy rc c:-.j?:.sJ ti ; .-ir.r^ rcccvr-f.^. nTC il:c. C:::T.t rtise 
n3iv.;-«'.y avnU;iblc.' for I'o-.n rrch v.x.u fr.c oyr.t.xii::cc I coh trc<^cn in Ver.t 
EurC'i-c: t;l..Jch readily £>u;>pjy ..iJl r.pct'f,-. Kt; orp t'.>:u! Lhnt. diere sirply f.tt' 
no prcbJo.rs. rnoi;e of uk v'-ho ctruG;^lG to j'.et bool;r! froc the Ibericn Tc-n- 
IrstOa; rovGrnr.crit p'lf'.lic'^t.ionr. frcv.i J.tr.Iy, or r.h;; r-f-blicvitlcnE of polU- 
icai pnrtlej; and pressure r.rorpG tbr<ni{:,hout Tiiropo voulu challenge thi?; 
facilo ai:£:uTrption. I suopv»ct I hr.vo alroaciy bccorie knoi.-n .''S the lllrery 
scold on Lblf; topic, bvt let cc cite a feu statixtics conccrnlns library 
holciinf.e vhich tnnd to rx'.kc ire believe tbat the Ucst Europt^n f>itvatlon 
night bear invpsti'rr:t3on. 

UlscoiuJ^n connects or tries to collect publicr.tio- ,s of rf>lil-ical 
and prcrsurt- provps frc-n I'cfUcrn r.i'.ropc. TccGnily tooV. a j;a-;plo of 
120 BilLJ&h pcT.phlots of subatantlcl v-,ii-n pvblisbed ho.tvccM .1971 nnd H</j- 
cxclnfliiif; It'.-.floL^ of C'.jly a i\v i:.r;;c&— ^nd found tV.at loi^r. th-iv 20 pcrrcn 
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v.VG rc] ic'«c.iV,:c.-<l iv. iV.c: ?" -.jI r,l Union Cntcjlo; c, .• r, cai :'].cy:;\f,, 

ilvcL it::-.:cvA on L.C. c.'.t:'..\o-,.^r.f-,, 1.- -.V. cf 3..C. cv 1 nc.ru Lh.uL th'.- 

liV.i-liM-jiofl of t'><. o lt >A- rc-ni- •■-.i-U-.i in v.l r i I'C i ray-tuiA^Tc i i; o 

iir- 'j-.iiil. Yet ti'-iy rcprcpct.r t.Vc: uovk huch or? ciovs. .-'5. f.?:c 

I,atioj!<-.l L;iMi;;--~rai C3 jMrir-ction of pronl.- ^ '".ritivh r-coir*' 

f^fcurity vhc «rc> cri fieri of the nriLtlih ry«tr::! a-d \.;.oA&xn: f^Liitifiticr.l 
Infotr-iit uor net fcur.o ui r>»vGrm:v»r.t."!l 5:ov.rf:Ga on the i.oi.fiincr-f.onin^i oC 
tht r-i-ftisili v.:l<\'irc n-u iH-al.tii f'clJvei-y j?2/.';tcir.r. — topncs o.' " .wii inCcrot^t 
to /.r..-.r:if:i-.n vc-w-l £;ci.v;.t:iL tr . I'tiMir.-.'-ionro relating, to I'orrhoni Trci-nd, 
fror. r.Lich or f.r.ivl:.!. ilvu;- cs tl.c r»ri.tirh < r.d TrJtli Cor irunlst Oi-r-ai.l.-;.ition 
or r.;(b*.(.rl ^rof.caccr.L o-- C.-.thcIlc rivr.pr. vcvc. pcoiOy rovrcf:f.nlPi; t'.o.'.pitc 
tV.c pro::.i»;orcc- o?" tl.e t:v".:.;>. Cf cb'.f ;;if!cr.t rroups vho havo fov.nd xo.£\\v,€i 
Jr. r.nrj-r.j', cuch rs tlic i^pani.'^ii V'orl;:nr.i' L\-?feitr,e Cciaiittee ' s rf-port cn 
the plJohL 01 Lrat'c un.-: Ciiisi." ir^ f'pai;!, there t.vis no sign. TJ-.e Peler&c 
LavycTB' Croi:p r.^d otlicr orp<';r.i?:ationr vrit.-f.nc pruGon end .Iftp.al rcforre 
and a vr.rrTcty of j^irc-pa too diverse to list ran^inr. frov\ hlacV. nntionc'JJ?:-r 
to vorVcr.s' coiiv.rcT xvre not rcpro?irr.i It vould bo. uniioitunafu for 
ediolaxs to v.-^fitc prcciou?- tire jibroad rondin?, par.phlc.rs cvailoble in the 
U.n., but nor found hLCi:v.vp. of 1. of knowledge of tlie-.ir avri] ability . 
The F,ituatlcn vnn -.^orne for ptriodicnls. Vc chc•c^cd twenty cjti-.lnct re:; 
Serin Is Ti<.Jf-g and fnui:d but tvc. /x.cuG the cifjiteen IccklviS'. ^'iir. i^cf."! 
Action , f)n anti-ectr.bliLs.! n.ent .iournal criticctl of F.riLish vo3fara. Vtt a 
dozen lll..rc.ric.:. beJd a pcrJcdJa:] of the srr;e title pUJ.irl.cd in Kc-.v? 
Delhi — ptpiurably brcuj'.bt in ti:rou;:h PK^SO, 

Anc.-'J'ct iiurvt:y, Va.n'.-d en Library of Cor.iri t..i..'.. j.rcof f^linF., f.hovud 
Girfilar rofultr, '.'1-:g .••.r.i.pj.o of jr. ted of proof rij'p.'; $,hlppo.(l in Jfrtiaiy 

2 -^2 

O 
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J.'.', i I 1 •.•<_i. J ' • <. tv I ;.c 0.; \' l .' ■ ■ ■•.ir. , !.;•:■ fi.ij.-- w-w-. ..>-r.^ 

1':, c-.1.;s .if^c.-U-:':-:'. .'"(■ t!-.-'..- c i ;.-;■(•<'• I;-, i ic- . x.- •.. .-! . 1): I l^ 

cl:ir..-:ii.'c<-.t;c:-, of b-\7 fife-', .V;. o.-.;lt \-:Ll1; Tr.w.ci (i'./ \ or - 
Tii-. tii it, v.:'/ CD .-Irvlf .r.c: r.v t; i .;rfr,-. v.^ .-.-i^ 0.3 ^.j, AT j-.f r i; •.r.-.'!, " 

rcicvcc t.J.^ - l Ic;j ..c; i.ccc :-.':rr 10 iM^f.r. v.- 

tl::r. l-:, '.."i.-fc, vie :i ^.-.-i-; i rr/t-j.-^u-f.-.c! . Cf 7S? rciv-r-i.".: i f, . r 

in fi-c c.!:.c-.c.;. r..?- ^ It. : h-vi.c Ir.nr.tvj r-- C?. >•( rrr-rt) : r.i 

fcKc 13?. in the J ci. --.-^ficTt j\-.u r.r Ci..->.c tlu'.n .'^ pccait) voro rlr. fl, \.ic 

is r.ot ':-!tirc:i> rciavV.scrt au • vr-, buf tr.c jjj.-?r.:- rhc-.oi: r,n lc: V-ic r< : v-.-ov:- 
tntion of Ivoc^::'-. c;: C}:-:- -'.•i-.- Jrrt. (.^>c /ppc-.uflir: of thls^ cl,r:pler.) 

I.nrt I .'III v,<-.r f.'.\ :,-c.T-r'-: ■. is tl 1 -.?-.y .U '-s Ir-'Ct.-.r : or t.hr.t 

t].c:.e r-»:c:ri...l2 Jv'.ci-iw no. It- ..c.<;v.:rcc" :r..i (.:• r.r'ic.c d , In.r rrf.i.,-.r t] : t 
there c:-di;r.t; i^a .lr..ba.'.j:z'c:C; ul.-.lrl:, j t ...5 to ro., rcmlty Jn vr.xt. fror: the 
inalxTlty of \:c!;tr.7.n rtnono.iiri.-.ls: to cy: ck v.5tj; c. iv.iificd .-:nd t?ni'.j;;ncr: fly 
r.orc ^ixfectivc voice vl the I..Ilifry of ror!j-;rc&y cr c"^'£-:l..cn Wrt r.urc-po.-m 
r:itc-ri;-l?; r hi; hc-r c^-"-ty. Tn M-.i.q r<.s|-.frr:i tbt' ro- rrtc-^Mir.Vv r-nt or a 
I^CKtern Luxop.ocn Pivirlor p.t the Library of Congrof;?; ie of parcrorrt 
iTr.pcrtr.nco, fcr cucb a dlvl.sicn cculd provide needed Ic.odcrtbip, 

V 

rtttsb]D.r.hr..cnt raid r-uppoit of othe-r aica studies prcj'-.ittns hoa en- 
abled us to rake gitat rtridcs in ochicvh^n a brondf.r mid deeper i?ndoi> 
ttaric'Jnfi of thf xoiJd then tbrt vq l-ac vhrn [itady of history and lifcra- 
tUi-i; v;r.f> lar^.cly ror fined to T.mxoj-c, Ri.t no;:, f.s re. bc.-cor.e rv; •■•0 cf »hr? 
cc..-(;n rbarir;?', of p; (.v.] c: ? in pc.:t ir.c ur-t i irJ. r ccir-tic:- , t;V,.--. 1 c-vlr.;- of 
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ihQ '.LK'uilc c< f .'..i-nicy » ; icl in:- lic.vu y< \-< ; • .-it :< r. ;k t i.^ r ti'..' \ :■.■<(■."■ 

?'U:XiL- iir.il a Ir.y. I '.:<\.ov.' c Cc n\i . Vcc-Loir: Tv.ct]-': nct-cU. juuL t).:'r 

rr.L.u <.-i:.p{:x-'.:.is, Ji-u-.ro.':.'..cf.: .'iy.rr-! ■ •'Tf;hlp C)f f:.-.cu.]ty rcr.rnr ch ^--..vl ir:>jov:-d 

Rl.uncnt trr.:.»'Jr.:' v.rrr^r.ir"-; nrc r.ocCrc, 'Vi-o Cov^^r■■^ --'..r ruicpfv-:; ^.tvc'n-- 

r-c-ius 01 cor:iiunlcal:ir.f: rc.tiviii^ n .:v;c ir :or;-.r. Licv. acrvrr, i\ t rend rtf. onf. 
of tht: i' cc'cT.: 'c co. i-.v'.rilry f ci-avv;.ly ccn-.«:orned \:I.Ui V'o&icrn I/aioyt. It. i n:, 
tr-.dc po?rjblc rVr tiv.ctiic:! of FcvoL-ri; T;Iic;.''t T'l'lr.M-y rcjic.rrch infrrr-r 
Tva& tlic. Unit.('(! faatos vit.h ''Vctr i>rorri;niriLs" x;itV. t rccultJr?. h'';i f htM.etJ 
iu.\ircn«.j:£; cf th.-. ccmtn.vJ i ty cf .^o;r.c ptcblors. Itr. p: c-dJ.i^ijertation 
trnirorf; r route h.-.vc cn.- Llrd r-ti;:'' ntr to do i.-roHr.lr:i:ry vorl: :In Fi-rrpnti 
iilacvic. r.hi. .i\chi\c:: i-vnl thcicT'\ octcn.^ina tlu* f.\n:? l^bd ty of re:-;^..-.rc a 
T-iyterinlt , Tt? rublir.'.Llcm? p/o.-rr':' hv^B prodr.crc! Tsorl.c vhjch fonnfl Jt- 
TiC'iScte r.ccrptr.r;cc Jn the cccicrtnic ccr: unity. Vac Bctlviticr, of the 
Council iir.t: rtirrinfc .-in the acr.cif T ic ccrr^unity huj;j;e!:l: that tf ere i& r-f 
rrncvcd untt-i-cM in re.f.tcrn "iivrpi;, lT.ir rloij- ciffcrr.v.t r<:f:r.r.rch Hncc 
than th.-;t which'brd prc:(lor.^ir.::tr.d In thft pant ^r.cl that, If fundr hcamc: 
evaHo.Mc, a cifnif ir-ort rlr.e 5n the level of renrnrch activity vil3 rcFult. 

Lil>rerlaii£. rust he rxdc cvaie cf this rfcnt-vcd interest ip contctn- 
porery Kf.^steru Furopo ruid be equipped to tneet ita chnllGnges. Thls5 can 
beet be rxh.ieved throuj.h rpor.soirjhjp cf a pror,tcni vhich vou.1g: 

1) establJi-.h £;n or;/rnii:atlon of llbrari.cne concerned with 
<»f'alJnc v.-itb ref.tcrn Furcp»jr.n ratcrial l in tl.p.lr lil-raries to rcet 
In coiijm-iction vjth Sfbolnrrr.; ru cvv,nr,iziitiox\ conp.-ir<-ble to that. v:hJct-« 
a}xc:ii''y cxfrtfi for v.cut of Iho other r^voi^ Qtvc.if-r, x-rof-.i r.i':- ; 
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t^.c.ul. •.•.•!>' . •c•^^.•; - ... : - cV.'.-. -i ii. i!-- i .ot-/- r*" 



t.:i 



21^.f:- vhUh v.^uXu i.^v.rov;;;,:-y c<c:;r;;.-: r.or iiv..il; Mr u:; / .c vicu 

to cr;;!le vr: lo r o-;.- v '.,vc i..'_c.r: •= rxv.: ly ::n He- futjrc: 

f ViCT.i. •".r- t.i.f j ' • r:,:-.L: ■•;-,.rnf of u v-f.j-: o;, t-V r:::L 
r..iCiu.-.> r,. n; Cc..;.l ccr l>r=rr.i.lc ;.C t.i..':t: 

txi.r;t-r, Cor othtv rrt t i.-c 1. . cor-.-.hJp ci thc^ Mbrriy of Conriv cs in 

Crar-r. both cu.-.t- ;i-;rci.vc::y r.nc'. ciUu..l I t..r . ircly jn rrdcr to tictr-rriuc vh-ir.-i- 
cuircit iK-ccV rr.cl ir.: cc'ictfiy rntxcirotod future uccdfj of /.w.ricr.r. 
scholars; are hc^irp, r2t. 

I ].cJ?.c\-- vt' ::tU] vrnt to !j*vc i:n to the idf aly I rofnpr.or Stcvfn 
I'lullcr fc>.-prt£,£;cd another librr.ry couf f.rc'ncc a dncadci r.r,o i:hcii he. said 
that, 'Vrprlcrn ur-.>orr.itiff;. . .trr.in tl.c r.prvants of a v,.c^tvvo. nnticu in 
an InteniofJoiicI socir.ty . . .jecpls x/ho arc che.llcntcd to prcjc:ct the A:::f>ricr>n 
dr?c-.i.; beycrd our diorfj.s fnr rore iiit€:n£ivtay than ever balore." UnlefP ra 
have Jibrcrian.-J equlpi-rd to provide rcr^oiirces nm' nid tc er:Mf ecVoJors to 
undorctand the Fnrcuear. world of todcy, vc yhall not be abJe to prcject our 
iilculii ror undorctr.nd Vcy.tcrr. rurrpr'.s. An cicf: tcvtrdr. vhlch ve should he. 
direct -I'nf; a -.ojor effort vili ht ij-norcd r.nd our DrcvTHt. cf IntcrnotirnrJ 
cduot.i.or. v.-ill st.fCctr. v.H T c.i-a'ii ri.'Lv.:-n to Ici-innt,'.- :t:t>vx cnly <n t 
of the: v/orld jri vln'th v/.-^ live. 
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^ TI:^ obj.'Of of iM:: ^i:v..-y \ t.v.;- ;;u o.- 13 . ... L>;- c;' I.ih-L.-.y cT 
Con;j7V.r.£5 ac.-;i .."rr-t by .•i;lv^.;cr .■ Vy ..(•f:.try cf crii':\u r.r tl.c Iv t !..- 

acrx'ircd. I:::-jv,ry r'' Crr...L-; <.s v;.c rot .-bi; to suppjy tic infon/.rl :If Ju 
the ct.toil i\-cy.i.i n.-r;, Ccr.t c;.n •mil \ i:)i;;;lu- .'^nciiir; r T.cr.xu: c i' vc:.! Mr inf 

sifiL.: ^-.y tlif- i-.-iv of Un-rc!:c.. i.?t!:r:l v;.c-..l vis {•..^- foJ.lo..w: 

1. Four £.hii...'.i,.\s of ivi.oof ;-:g rucc-jvotl in Jcrmary 1972 \ 

2. r-evt.n cl;;i:.';i r.U-.ritio!!:; boifCleu Cor corpnriL-oii : r~lX 
(pIilU-?',vhy r:rc5 iol:.;.i.on, buf cvcJ u 'lin,-. i c-ychol d'-.> ) ; J-JX (p.-liticaJ 
Gcicnce); r-I:'J (luroprrn l.if^tcrv;-. r-->':: (:;oc:iol £fj* cncc-.y) : K (r.uric): 
K (c-irt); an<] r-PX (l<',r:r.uaj'c and Ixtcrat-.ire) . 

3. A totnl of 5522 f.l:.pF. in Ihot^e clc;£.;rificr tiers vera sorted f>rd 
countcc'. fortoc' bv clrv.sf-s t};-^ fol If^v.-ir: tctnlt.- v.c-re. ronchv^c': 
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219 
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253 
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100. o:< 
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Chapter VI 
CONCLUSION 



1 

Richard Lanibert observes several times that the central motifs of 
language and area studies have been very simple ones: (1) there are far 
too few Americans who arc professionally competent with respect to the 
countries outside of the United States and Western Europe, .nd (2) our gen- 
eral educational process is overly European and American centered, thus 
stunting the growth of a more cosmopolitan view among students and, more 
broadly, among the public at large. ^ The major themes which have motivated 
European studies, since the middle 1960s, have been equally straightforward; 
they suggest that the conventional wisdom that current levels of professional 
expertise in the United States on Western Europe are sufficient to meet 
national political, economic and educational needs is mistaken, and that 
American scholars, particularly in the social sciences, have grown increas- 
ingly out of touch with the development of Western Europe in recent years 
and with the emerging community of Western European social scientists. 

It was impossible to conduct a survey of Western European studies 
that would parallel Lambert's examination of language and area studies. In 
the first place, funds were not available to support a large-scale individual 
survey. More Importantly, even if funds had been available, it would have 
been impossible to identify a target population of European specialists 
Uke those populations of academic specialists on the non-western areas of 
the world which Lambert surveyed. There is no professional association of 
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"Vestezn Europeanlsts", and no consensus ejctendlng across disciplinary lines 
on the nature-- or existence — of some sort of "Western European language and 
area studies.*' Indeed, as ve have suggested, scholars in many disciplines 
and fields uhose primary interests are on Western Europe tend to be more 
integrated into their disciplines than those scholars whose interests focus 
on other areas of the world, and more likely to object to being designated 
as "area specialists". 

It is commonly assumed that the number of scholars in the United 
States whose interests and research deal primarily with Western Europe is 
considerably greater than those whose work focuses on other areas of the 
world. Yet, to those who have undertaken research on Western Europe and 
have been involved in European studies programs, it seemed all too clear 
that fewer of our colleagues were currently involved in research on Western 
Europe than on other world areas and that support for research and training 
on Western Europe was significantly more limited than on other areas, rhus, 
the initial task in this survey was to get some better idea of the relative 
scale of interest in Western Europe and other areas of the world. Since it 
was impossible to deal with specialists, we looked for another way to 
determine relative levels of scholarly interest. Completed dissertations 
seemed to be the most useful indicator. Listings of completed dissertations 
were accessible and reasonably coiq>lete, and we were able to collect data 
over extended time periods. Although there is no absolute correlation 
between the areal focus of a PhD dissertation and the research Interests of 
the mature scholar, it seemed that the two were related closely enough to 
enable us to utilize dissertations as reasonable indicators of levels of 
Interest in different world areas within various disciplines. To check the 
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accuracy of these data, we collected similar information from mainstream 
academic journals. In framing the project, we limited our attention to the 
social sciences and history, given the nearly complete lack of contact 
between Western European language and literature programs and scholars in 
the social sciences with interests in Western Europe. 

The data provide clear evidence, if not absolute proof, that the con- 
ventional wisdom about the number of scholars working on Western Europe is 
wrong, at least in terms of those cadres of scholars moving through the aca- 
demic pipeline during the 1960s. In History alone does Western Europe con- 
tinue to occupy a place of primary importance, as a distinct subfield of 
the discipline. When we examined other disciplines— Political Science, 
Economics, Anthropology, Geography, and Sociology— we fouad no more disserta- 
tions (or journal articles) on Western Europe than on other areas of the 
world. By the early 1960s, when the dissertations we examined were initia- 
ted. Western Europe had ceased to dominate international and comparative 
studies in the social sciences and other areas of the world were each pro- 
ducing as many dissertations as Western Europe. 

Our findings are not difficult to explain. Enormous efforts were 
made in the 1950s and '60s to create a new "international dimension" in Amer- 
ican higher education. The object of these efforts was not only to heighten 
the international character of the educational system, but to redirect inter- 
ests and resources from Western Europe into other areas of the world. Inter- 
national has inevitably referred to the rest of the world outside of North 
America, except for Western Europe. The development of new resources to 
encourage and support this new international dimension embodied these commit- 
ments. Western Europe had dominated the Fulbright-Hays Program, particularly 
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in Its early years, but the new programs to support overseas research and 
training and the development of campus area studies programs which were 
created within the Social Science Research Council and the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the Foreign Area Fellowship Program, and the Institute 
of International Studies of the U.S. Office of Education all ignored or 
excluded Western Europe. By the early 1960s, when faculty, and graduate 
students in particular, were being vigorously recruited into expanding non- 
western area studies programs, almost no resources were available to support 
similar interests in Western Europe. It was this realization, that resources 
were not available to support training and research on Western Europe, at 
a time when Europe was once again becoming a major world power, that led 
in the second half of the 1960s to initial efforts to stimulate more inter- 
est in Western Europe. 

Why has the conventional view of European studies been so much in 
error? One reason is that it has equated the continued presence of basic 
resources which bear on Western Europe in our academic communities with the 
existence of research and training priorities focussing on Western Europe. 
In other words, it has mistaken the European background of our educational 
system for research and commitment at the frontiers of knowledge. Partly, 
of course, this was because the continued existence of Western European 
language and literature and Western European history programs obscured 
the extent to which there had been a shift in social science research 
priorities from Europe to the non-western world. 

To a certain extent, the conventional wisdom is correct. There are 
more resources dealing with Western Europe in our colleges and universities 
than with any other area of the world. It would be difficult to find any 
institution of higher learning without some sort of Western European language 
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and literature program, with no courses on European history, and without 
broad Interests throughout the arts, humanities, and even social sciences 
in some aspects of Western European society. The problem has been, however, 
that these resources or activities have not been related to each other in 
ways that can be directed or mobilized fco accomplish new goals. Resources 
are locked into traditional, narrow disciplinary and departmental structures, 
and the lack of common Interests have made cooperation and coordination 
nearly Impossible. 

Modem European language and literature programs, for example, are 
generally larger and better developed than programs on non-western languages 
and literature. But relationships between these programs and social scien- 
tists Interested in Western Europe have been almost non-existent, unlike the 
area studies programs in which the relationship between area studies and 
language training has been a core principle of organization. The result is 
that while these departments and programs develop and realize disciplinary 
goals, students are not usually encouraged or assisted to gain a broader 
perspective on Western Europe. Graduate students in European language and 
literature programs do not normally take courses on European politics and 
society in the social science departments. One of the most discouraging 
recent trends is the tendency for European language and literature depart- 
ments at universities where there are first-rate social scientists working 
on Europe to set up French or German "studies programs" within the language 
and literature departments rather than to encourage the students to cross 
disciplinary and departmental boundaries. By the same token, it is fre- 
quently easier for a graduate student in Political Science, for example, 
who wants to do dissertation research in Japan or Poland to gain access to 
relevant language training than for a student who wants to work on Italy or 
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even on France. By and large European language and literature departments 
have not been prepared to offer this type of training, which is far removed 
from their own disciplinary concerns. Because many traditional undergraduate 
and often even graduate language requirements have been abolished and because 
European language departments have their own disciplinary commitments to 
fulfill, students increasingly have neither general exposure to European 
languages nor access to facilities designed to provide specialized training- 
other, that is, than crash reading courses which help graduate students 
stagger over remaining language requirements. 

The situation with regard to library resources, as Erwin Welsch 
observes, is similar. There are far more volumes in almost any library on 
or from Western Europe than any other area of the world. But there is much 
more coordination among librarians and area specialists who work on Eastern 
Europe, East Asia and Latin America-coordination at both the campus and 
national levels. The result is that research libraries have kept up more 
successfully with the research interests and needs of scholars and students 
working on these areas than on Western Europe-where the gap between library 
collections and research frontiers continues to widen. And, as Welsch com- 
plains, the existence of such a large total quantity of Western European 
materials in these libraries makes it almost impossible for many librarians 
to admit that any problem could exist in this area. 

The existence of these general resources, no matter how extensive, 
does not in itself provide the base for a concerted strategy to increase our 
knowledge of Western Europe. The predominant characteristics of each of 
these resources has been mutual isolation and insulation. The Interests of 
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modern European language programs, of historians working on Western Europe, 
of major research libraries with vast Western European holdings, and of polit- 
ical scientists, sociologists, and other social scientists undertaking 
research on Western Europe have rarely coincided. With significantly fewer 
resources, the non-western area studies programs have been much more success- 
ful at creating institutions and structures which support coordinated research, 
training, and resource building efforts. We do not mean to suggest that there 
Should be some sort of general mobilization— a levee en masse of scholars 
interested in Western Europe. tJhat we do need, however, a.e continuing efforts 
to break out of narrow spaces, to engage in dialogues across disciplinary and 
institutional boundaries, and to create a range of organizations and institu- 
tions which can develop common sets of interests and goals. 

We have seen how the rise of interest in the non-western world was a 
response to several factors, including post-war changes in the international 
political situation, corresponding changes in our country's national interests, 
and new developments in the theory and methodology of the social sciences. We 
have emphasized how effective this movement was in reordering research per- 
spectives and in shifting scholarly interests and resources away from Western 
Europe. Initially, the European background of American higher education re- 
mained in tact, although it ceased in many fields, particularly the social 
sciences, to be vitalized by new research. More recently, even though the 
frontiers of research have shifted back towards Western Europe to a certain 
extent, we have begun to see the erosion of the European background in Ameri- 
can higher education, as the impact of the massive commitment of resources to 
the study of the non-western world radiates out through the educational system. 
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The response to tW.s situation by scholars with research interests 
in Western Europe was, as we have observed, frequently deeply ambivalent. 
On the one hand, they sought to encourage a greater concern with contem- 
porary European society and to stimulate new research, particularly on the 
great changes taking place in contemporary European society. And yet, on 
the other hand, they were unprepared to participate in what they considered 
a new area studies enterprise. By the end of the 1960s, the area vs. disci- 
pline debate had reached a peak throughout the social sciences, and a sub- 
stantial proportion of those scholars who worked primarily on Western 
Europe were also strongly identified with the disciplinary point of view. 
(It is interesting to note that most of the "founding fathers" of the Council 
for European Studies were included in James Rbaenau's sample of well known 
"disciplinary gencralists."^) 

It is not our intention to enter this debate which has by now 
ceased to have much meaning. The conclusions we draw from our study are 
simply that there are important reasons to encourage greater scholarly 
interest in Western Europe and, if this is to be accomplished, then some 
form or forms of organize.^ .effort among scholars will be required. The 
experience of the past twe'rity years shows clearly that the "traditional 
Eurocentric character" of American education is not sufficient in itself 
to ensure that students and more senior scholars will develop interests in 
Western Europe, that our knowledge of this area will increase, or that the 
European experience will serve as the basis for further conceptual develop- 
ment in our disciplines. Besides, the Eurocentric character of our educa- 
tional system is diminishing rapidly. Concerted efforts are required to 
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accomplish these goals— to Identify and recruit students with interests 
In Western Europe; to provide scholars at all levels with specialized 
skills, particularly in European languages; to collect and diseminate 
?4ifonaation about research, research opportunities, and research resources 
to influence foundations, governmental agencies and other sources of funds 
to stake money available to support various scholarly enterprises dealing 
with Western Europe; to develop cooperative and collaborative arrangements 
with European scholars; and to mobilize resources on a trans-ins titiitional 
and trans-national scale. Unless these basic tasks are un^'^rtaken. levels 
of scholarly putput on Western Euorpe will continue to be low. and the 
quality of our work— in teaching as well as research—will diminish. 

The reasons for encouraging greater interest among scholars in 
Western Europe, or the rationales for organizing efforts to support these 
interests, are numerous. Many transcend an area focus and link Western 
Europe and other areas of the world by means of major themes. Europe pro- 
vides the most in5)ortant laboratory for studying the issues which are of 
primary concern to the non-western nations— the processes of modernization 
and nation-building, of institutionalization and democratization, and of 
the balance between economic and social change and political stability. 
Western Europe's past is relevant to all of the problems raised in the 
study of modemiiation. Its present situation is equally relevant to 
those problems associated with highly developed societies, and with the 
future development of "advanced industrial" or "post-industrial" society. 
These sets of related issues— "modernization" and "modernity"— provide the 
most dramatic and far-reaching theoretical rationales for a "return to 
Europe." 
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In our concern for confronting problems which transcend natipnal and 
area boundaries and for further refining our conceptual skills, another im~ 
plication of our study must not be overlooked. Conceptualization and theory 
building must rest upon a sufficient base of accurate data. If the indica- 
tions of our study are correct, it is true that much work must be undertaken 
at this level too. Research on Western Europe has been heavily concentrated 
on a few major countries and. within them, on a very limited number of lines 
of Inquiry. While it is true that in most Western European nations the 
level of social science development is much higher than anywhere else out- 
side of North America, contacts between American and European social sci- 
entists remain limited to small groups or centers within only a few 
countries. 

The Netherlands, for example, is an enlightening case. It has very 
great relevance to the concerns of many social scientists, in terms of 
modernization, economic development, of nation-building within a divided 
society, and of more recent efforts to develop policies and institutions 
dealing with economic management, planning and the control of incomes. 
Several Dutch social scientists are well known in the United States, and 
a few Americans have undertaken research there. But. in the entire recent 
period covered by our survey, we were able to identify only two dissertations 
In Political Science on the Netherlands and not one in History which dealt 
with the country since 1914. We can assume that if we had been able to 
examine all of the social science research completed during this period, we 
would have discovered more on the Netherlands— although a quick review of 
the abstracts of the more than 500 papers presented at the 1969 and ]«70 
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annual meetings of the Amertcan Political Science Association reveals not a 
single one dealing with the Netherlands. How many American social scientists 
can read, let alone speak or write, Dutch? And yet, because of scholars like 
Hans Daadler, Val Lorwin, and Arend Lljpart, the Netherlands is relatively 
well known among the smaller nations of Europe. American social science has 
even less contact with Belgium. Switzerland, Denmark, Norway or Austria, and 
not much more with countries such as Spain and Sweden, although from the point 
of view of problems of social change and the transition from authoritarianism 
In a country undergoing a relatively late Industrialization on one hand, and 
of the development of new economic and social responses to the problems of 
high Industrialization on the other, these two countries should be of enormous 
Interest to American scholars. Yet, we discover only 5 dissertations In 
Political Science on Spain and 6 on Sweden completed during the 7 years we 
surveyed, and only A more on Spain and 1 on Sweden in the twentieth century 
In History. 

The point is simply that there are many— and different— reasons for 
encouraging more academic interest on Western Europe. They range from the 
need to generate more descriptive and historical information around main 
themes to the need to bring the Western European experience to bear upon 
problems of world-wide import. We need new case studies of decision-making 
in Western European political systems as well as efforts to develop and test 
new theoretical frameworks with which to explore issues such as social change 
and modernization. Yet all of this demands— not total mobilization— but a 
degree of concerted and organized effort among scholars from different insti- 
tutions, disciplines and backgrounds that has been characteristically rare 
among scholars whose Interests focus on Western Europe. 
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II 

Several colleagues active in non-western area studies programs 
with whom I discussed this project observed that one of the most important 
differences between themselves and those of us whose interests focus on 
Western Europe was that they tended to think of area studies primarily in 
terms of a configuration of programs while we thought almost exclusively 
In terms of individual research . The basic organizing principle of non- 
western language and area studies has been the training of area specialists, 
but the notion of area specialization has not been widely accepted among 
scholars who work on Western Europe and training activities carried on by 
European studies programs have normally been limited to preparation for 
dissertation research. I have not meant in this review to criticize this 
characteristic research orientation, but rather simply to urge that if the 
range of scholarly interests in Western Europe is to expand and the quality 
of research improve, then considerably more attention must be given to 
development of programs which support these efforts. 

We must create programs, in the first place, which will help over- 
come the isolation of different approaches to the study of Western Europe 
and the resources which serve these efforts . This means, firstly, that we 
must design programs which stimulate interchange and cooperation among 
those scholars with more traditional Interests in Western Europe, whose 
approaches are based upon the philosophical and literary traditions of 
Inquiry which have dominated most work on Europe in the past, and those 
scholars whose work grows out of the conceptual and methodological innova- 
tion of the last decade that has been developed mainly in research on the 
United States and the non-western world. Our aim must be to build bridges 
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between these approaches and thus to break down some of the disciplinary 
and departmental autonomy which has been so typical in European studies. 
What this means, secondly, is that in a broader sense we must attempt to 
develop useful cooperative linkages between interests in Western Europe in 
the humanities and the social sciences. In particular we must seek to 
discover ways in which social scientists can learn to better utilize the 
resources and skills of the humanities to improve their own research as 
social scientists. 

How can we begin to accomplish these goals? To start, the con- 
ception of the research process will have to be expanded. Resources must 
be made available to support oth«ir activities, in addition to 4:he collec- 
tion of data, such as the design of research projects and the evaluation 
of their feasibility, the acquisition of skills, and the facilitation of 
contacts among a wider group of scholars with interests in Western Europe. 
Scholars who undertake international, comparative and thematic research, 
particularly those who have not in the past developed special expertise 
on Western Europe, must have the opportunity (and must be encouraged) to 
acquire the skills and information that provide the context for research. 
Researchers must be given the opportunity to acquire basic familiarity 
with the area in which they will be working before the collection of data 
begins. Research grants should include funds for the pretesting of re- 
search designs and for initial exploratory visits to the research sites. 
Every effort should be made to develop new structures for Western European 
language training, geared especially to the needs of researchers, and 
scholars should normally be discouraged from undertaking research abroad 
without language abilities appropriate to the research task. Finally, the 
researcher whose interests transcend areas and focus on wider themes or 
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problems should be strongly encouraged to develop cooperative links with 
those scholars whose research Interests focus more directly on Western 
European history, society, and politics. Once again, research awards must 
take cognizance of the need to provide resources to facilitate such ex- 
change and mutual (>ducation among scholars whose backgrounds differ but 
who share certain broad interests. It is not necessary to encourage inter- 
disciplinary research, but rathar to make it possible for researchers from 
one discipline to benefit from exposure to different perspectives. The 
historian and economist Interested in the same broad area or theme will do 
their work differently after having questioned one another. There is 
multidiscipllnary illumination! 

We must continue to develop and expand programs « in the second 
place, to improve the quality of training on Western Europe, particularly 
at the graduate level . Support for dissertation research in Western Europe, 
especially for the social sciences, has lagged substantially behind that 
available for other world areas. Between 1952 and 1972, the Foreign Area 
Fellowship program, for example, awarded more than 450 grants for disserta- 
tion research on the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, almost 350 grants for 
dissertation research on East Asia, and more than 300 grants for disserta- 
tions on Africa. More than 200 awards were made to support dissertation 
research in Latin America and almost 200 for the Near East and for Soutn- 

east Asia. But only 101 awards were made to support dissertation research 

3 

on Westeim Europe. The expansion of dissertation support is a necessary 
but not sufficient condition for the improvement of graduate student train- 
ing on Western Europe, however. Students must have adequate backgrounds on 
Western Europe, appropriate skills, and a clearly designed and feasible 
dissertation topic if overseas opportunities for dissertation research are 
to be truly useful. 



The quality of the dissertation experience can be substantially 
improved through field experience at the immediate pre-dissertation stage 
in graduate training. Pre-dissertation proerams should provide the oppor- 
tunity for students to become familiar with Western Europe, to explore 
sources of data, improve language and other skills, test research designs 
and to develop relationships with European scholars and institutions? 

We must continue to experiment as well with a variety of new 
training programs, including new Western European language training pro- 
grams, short term intensive seminars or training workshops which create a 
"critical mass" of students from different disciplines and institutions 
and more senior American and European faculty, and with longer, term summer 
institutes in which students whose graduate training has emphasized the 
methodological and macroanalytical aspects of our fields can have intensive 
access to the more traditional historical and cultural approaches to Western 
European studies. 

Graduate training programs are particularly valuable when they pro- 
vide the opportunity for graduate students to gain access to the frontiers 
of research in their fields and disciplines, and to become associated with 
the research efforts of more senior scholars. A recent review of a major 
program of foreign area dissertation support concludes: 

One final observation is prompted by this review. 
Ph.D. theses, by their nature, are usually lone projects, 
individually conceived and executed by students with 
such advice as they can muster. The student's immediate 
purpose is to demonstrate his own professional qualifica- 
tions for the degree, which necessitates a large measure 
of individual responsibility for the enterprise. 

The field projects under discussion here are no 
exception. Rarely do they grow out of collaborative 
schemes. Nor, in the field, do they often develop into 
team projects in close association with the work of 
other scholars, Asian or Western. Fellows are mostly 
on their own — want to be on their own — responsible to 
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themselves as their whole educational tradition has taught 
them to be. If one plots them on the map of Asia, they are 
dots spread across an Immense area and subject matter, with 
no relation to each other unless by sheer coincidence. Nor 
does their work usually integrate them into other local pro- 
jects of a collaborative nature. "Lonely little dunghills 
of knowledge" forming on the landscape, someone calls them. 
Mainly this is Inherent in the pattern, or lack of pattern, 
of a fellowship program of this nature. It is not a coher- 
ent focused research plan. Its purpose is quite different, 
its justifications more diffuse, and longer-term. 

Accepting this proposition, one may still wish that 
the work of FAFP Fellows could be tied more directly into 
significant institutional development, team research pro- 
jects, and working parties heading up principal research 
centers of Asia.^ 

Every effort must be made to bridge the gap between training and research, 
and to enable graduate students at the pre-dissertatlon stage of their 
training and in their dissertation research to develop close working rela- 
tionships with the research efforts of their more senior colleagues. 
Major research support programs, like the Ford Foundation's Common Problem 
research program, can make resources available to permit graduate students 
to take part in research projects. Organizers of conferences and seminars 
should also be encouraged to invite graduate students whose future research 
Interests might be substantially influenced by this exposure. 

Another question Involves the extent to which graduate students 
should be encouraged to develop dissertations on particular themes or topics. 
In an important, thlnk-plece memorandum circulated recently among individuals 
who h«id taken part in the Western European Foreign Area Fellowship Program, 
a leading American scholar who has worked extensively on Western Europe 
observed, "We must come away from an open-ended fellowship program and exer- 
cise some judgment regarding what kinds of doctoral candidates we wish 
to encourage and discourage." "We are already doing this anyway," he con- 
tinued, "when we judgn the narrowness or broadness, the 'contemporary 
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relevance* of proposals accompanying FAFP applications." He urged that a 
sizable percentage of funds in the program be allocated to support disser- 
tation research on certain designated themes. "We should encourage grad- 
uate students to go to work on these problems. Indeed, it seems to be 
that thip is exactly what many of our students themselves are demanding.'^ 

Our concern to improve the quality of training cannot, however, begin 
with the student who has reached the final stages of his graduate training. 
We must become increasingly concerned with the wider issues of education 
and teaching on Western Europe at the graduate and at the 'mdergraduate 
levels. It is clear that although the number of graduate students in the 
social sciences who wish to do dissertations dealing with Western Europe 
has increased in recent years, the level of their preparation in terms of 
background on Western Europe— including basic European history and language 
skills—has declined significantly. This merely reflects the elimination 
of many traditional undergraduate requirements such as coreign languages 
(most frequently a Western European language) and western culture or world 
(i.e., European) history courses. At the graduate level, too, language 
requirements have been widely eliminated and the Western European content 
in many courses (for example, in basic courses on comparative government 
or politics) has diminished. 

The value of many of these reforms and innovations is not to be dis- 
puted, but they raise many problems for scholars interested in Western 
European society and politics. It is no longer sufficient to wait for 
students to emerge at the dissertation stage of their graduate training 
to begin preparation for original research on Western Europe. We must 
attempt to interest students at earlier stages of their education, to 
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Identify those most likely to develop future interests on Western Europe, 
and to encourage and assist them in gaining the skills and background which 
will support their research. Scholars interested In Western Europe and 
European studies programs must, therefore, begin to devote much more atten- 
tion to the quality of teaching on European topics, and a uhole range of 
new efforts must be made to improve teaching, to develop new courses and 
to stimulate innovative instructional methods. Among many other tasks at 
this level, we must also attempt to make better use of some of the many 
undergraduate study abroad programs which now operate in Western Europe 
to begin to prepare students for eventual scholarly work in the area. 

Thirdly, we must create new programs to confront several major 
problems which continue to inhibit efforts to expand and improve the qual- 
ity of European stu dies in the United States . Two of these problems which 
have been discussed in this report are language training and library re- 
sources. Major new efforts will have to be made to deal with the problem 
of providing language training programs particularly for social scientists 
who work on European topics. Basic language abilities remain essential to 
good research and yet. as we have seen, the acquisition of satisfactory 
language skills is still frequently the major hurdle students face in under- 
taking research in Western Europe. The limited survey which we made showed 
clearly the inadequacy of most existing language training facilities and 

programs — particularly those which have been available to graduate students 

• 7 

In the social sciences. The problems of library resources is made still 

worse by the failure of many librarians In our great university libraries 
to agree on the nature of the problem. As Erwin Welsch has pointed out. 
scholars who work on Western Europe and those responsible for maintaining 
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and developing Western European collections have clearly lost touch with 
one another. Here, the example set by many of the non-western area studies 
programs, particularly on the national level, is highly relevant. Similar 
efforts must be made to bring scholars and librarians interested in Europe 
together at the highest level, to renew the processes of cooperation upon 
which great academic library collections must ultimately rest. 

In the f ourth place, we must create programs which produce a better 
balance between A merican and European scholars in all of our activities . 
American students and more senior scholars who are undertaking research 
in Western Europe must be accessible to European colleagues and willing 
to take part in scholarly activities overseas. They should offer and be 
willing to make themselves available for lectures and teaching, insofar as 
these activities do not interfere with their main research activities. 
Graduate students doing research in Western Europe should be strongly en- 
couraged to develop relationships with more senior scholars who share their 
Interests in the country they are visiting. Formal affiliation with 
European Institutions may or may not be useful or practical in individual 
cases, but some form of association with appropriate institutions often 
has high pay-offs on both sides. I<Jhere possible, the more senior American 
researcher should attempt to involve European graduate students in his re- 
search projects. European scholars should be informed of the research 
that is being undertaken by Americans in their countries and research 
fields, and visiting American scholars must be strongly encouraged to 
share with European colleagues the data they have collected and their re- 
search findings. We must also attempt to make it much easier for Europeans, 
and particularly younger scholars, to spend time in the United States for 
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training purposes, for teaching, and for their own research. Better pro- 
visions must be made for European scholars to carry on their own research 
here, and not be forced to identify themselves solely as European special- 
ists. Increasingly, the limiting factor to our abilities to conduct re- 
search in Western Europe and to send a larger number of students there for 
training purposes will be our success in stimulating a "reverse flow" of 
Europeans here. 

One way of stimulating this reverse flow of Europeans to the United 
States is through the exchange of faculty among universit:' ^s. Most exist- 
ing programs of lecturing or teaching abroad are essentially unilateral. 
In the long run, however, efforts to develop faculty exchanges on a bilateral 
base, or multilaterally — anwng several institutions in different countries — 
are likely to have the most value for the individual participants and for 
the institutions involved. One such program involved a yearly exchange of 
faculty numbers of the Political Science Departments of the University of 
Wisconsin and Essex University in England. Over several years, the impact 
of the program was quite impressive: the research interests of all parti- 
cipants were expanded significantly, and several cooperative research pro- 
jects were initiated. American and British scholars, whose interests had 
been limited to their own political systems, developed new comparative per- 
spectives. Finally, the visits could be monitored by the universities and 
credit given for the teaching experience. 

The most effective way to stimulate wider interests in Western 
Europe among American social scientists and international collaboration is 
to encourage research projects which involve the participation of scholars 
from different countries who share research interests. Here, they cooperate 
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as Individuals who consider that their interests in the study of important 

phenomena may be advanced through communication, intellectual interchange 

and publication, and shared research. The success of these enterprises 

rests on several basic requirements. First, a substantial infrastructure 

must support initial tentative efforts to develop such collaboration. 

Funds must be made available to cover what may well be substantial costs 

of gearing up such projects, and funding agencies must be prepared to 

understand that not every effort will succeed and that a certain portion 

of the "venture capital" inveoteJ in these projects will not tetum high 

dividends. Secondly, a climate of mutual interest and trust must be 

created, and doing this may well involve substantial alterations in the 

way in which decisions about research and the allocation of research funds 

have frequently been carried on in the past in this country. It is useful 

to quote at some length from the most recent report of the Joint Committee 

on Latin American Studies on these matters: 

These developments offer grounds for reconsidering the 
concept, developed during World War II, of "Area studies" 
as research on a foreign area by U.S. scholars for policy 
purposes. With respect to Latin America, we now think less 
of a foreign area and more of social phenomena; less of U.S. 
policy purposes and more of policy purposes of Latin Ameri- 
can institutions; less of research by U.S. scholars and 
more of collaboration by scholars from various countries 
who are concerned with interestin^i intellectual problems 
related to social or cultural subjects. 

We venture to say that the record of JCLAS and NFC 
since 1962, and especially during the expanded activities 
of the past two years, has created confidence on the part 
of a substantial number of Latin American and other schol- 
ars in the committee's scholarly integrity and independence, 
as well as a ready willingness by them to participate in 
competitive or commissioned research activities sponsored 
by JCLAS. Such confidence takes time to engender; its 
maintenance requires close communication and frank ex- 
change of information with Latin American scholars. Their 
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continued participation is imperative in the decisions 
concerning allocations of funds made available for their 
administration iu annual grants to the Councils by the 
Ford Foundation or other private sources of funds. ^ 

Clearly, this must be our goal as well. The more advanced level of the 
social sciences in Western Europe makes the task all the more vital and 
Its accomplishment still more rewarding, and yet even more difficult to 
carry out. Although some American scholars have developed very high 
standing in these communities and several American institutions and 
organizations are well respected and trusted by European scholars, the 
recent tendency has been for the social science communities of America 
and Western Europe to drift even further apart. 

Finally, we must crea te programs which enable scholars involved in 
European studies t o play more active and responsible parts in a nation- 
wide "internationa l and area studies community ." Differences between 
European studies and more traditional non-western language and area 
studies have frequently been underlined in this report. In concluding, 
however, it is important to focus our attention upon certain basic simi- 
larities and common interests shared by all of these programs. We share, 
for example, the very basic goals of maintaining international concerns 
and commitments in our colleges and universities, and in encouraging 
wider international interests and understanding throughout the educational 
system in this country and among the population at large. We share 
Interests in preserving the infrastructure of national and campus pro- 
grams which support research and training on international topics, and in 
searching for new priorities and directions for international and area 
studies in a period of great flux in our universities and, in particular, 
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at a moment when the resources which have supported these activities in 
the past are contracting severely. Thus, our final recommendations are 
made in this spirit • 

The various institutions and organizations and the less formalized 
groups that have evolved over the past decade to generate advice and 
recommendations to public and private policy-making and funding bodies on 
behalf of non-western studiesfte redesigned to include European studies. 
Actually, this process is already underway. Since 1970, there has been 
for the first time an organization, the Council for European Studies, that 
can speak in a representative fashion for European studies in this country 
and the Council has in fact been invited to take part in many of these 
activities. Perhaps more importantly, however, there has been a growing 
recognition within the older area studies movements of the need to develop 
new programs, activities and goals appropriate both to their own maturity 
and to a more austere environment. As Lambert suggests, we are beginning 
to see a thinning down of the number of campus programs and increased 
concern for specialization and interinstltutional cooperation; a lessened 
commitment to the training of area specialists and more efforts to ensure 
that individual competencies are developed and maintained; and a growing 
interest in transarea thematic and problem-oriented research, particularly 
through various forms of international research collaboration.^^ The 
range of potential cooperative enterprises is expanding enormously. 

Quite simply, it is now necessary on the one side to stop beating 
the old dead horse of the "Eurocentric character of American higher edu- 
cation." We cannot alter the fact that we live within Western culture, 
although we can — and must — become more sensitive to the rest of the world 
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as well, and to be aware of the great differences that exist among world 
societies. The data we have collected clearly reveal the enormous impact 
non-western area studies have had on our educational system. In most 
universities. Western Europe is no longer the "have" in a universe of non- 
western "have-nots." On the other side, we must stop thinking of area 
studies as. some sort of betrayal of disciplinary responsibilities and 
commitments, and instead begin to deal with the vast resources which have 
been created through these programs. The task which we all face now is to 
explore the various relationships between comparative, problem oriented, 
and trans-area research priorities on the one hand and area- (or nation-) 
specific skills on the other. 

More specifically, we must all join together to press for new fed- 
eral legislation on international education, particularly to ensure that 
funds will be available in the future to support the new "large multi- 
purpose centers" which Lambert describes in his Survey. We must also seek to 
have the Fulbright Hays Program expanded and updated. Finally, we must 
all continue our efforts to urge private foundations to continue their in- 
volvement in international education, training and research efforts. 

It appears that the jerry-built structure which has supported inter- 
national educational and area studies programs during the past twenty years 
is finally about to collapse. It is no longer a question of either extending 
once again the weary NDEA legislation nor of attempting still one more time 
to revive the moribund International Education Act. Although the possibility 
that the federal role in international education will end completely has, if 
anything, increased in recent months, it is still, I believe, more likely 
that we will have the opportunity to create new programs and policies for 
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International education for the next decade, or even longer. European 
studies, if it is to survive, nust be a part of this, and scholars whose 
Interests deal with Western Europe must now be prepared to accept new 
responsibilities in this effort. 

It has been difficult to describe European studies, as we have 
noted, because scholars interested in Western Europe have thought pre- 
domina-Lly in terms of individual research rather than the development of 
programs. The recommendations which have been made in this report deal 
primarily with programs, but they are not meant to alter .he basic research 
orientation of European studies. Rather, they are meant to serve it, to 
create an infrastructure that will not dominate European studies but 
rather will facilitate the very best possible research efforts. This, of 
course, is what the Council for European Studies has tried to do during 
the past four years, and it is with some pride that I point to the evidence 
of what can be accomplished in this way. 
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